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O borrow a hint from an olJ Italian 
' phrase, even the best of Irans- 
^ lators can not help it if he, to 
some extent, traduces as well as 
introduces. The more faithful he 
the more absolute and direct in 
his rendering, the more danger he runs 
of being "falsely true" to an original style whose 
chiel charm must lie in the freedom and untram- 
meled ease with which a literary artist handles 
his native language. 

No foreign author of our day has suffered 
more at the hands of his translators than M. Guy 
de Maupassant. Occasionally he has met with 
a friend, such as Mr. Jonathan Sturgis, who has 
treated him with honor and with loving kind- 
ness ; but, alas ! Mr. Sturgis selected for trans- 
lation but a baker's dozen of M. de Maupassant's 
stories out of more than that number of the 
French author's books. For the most part, it 
has been his luck to fall into the hands of hard- 
working but distinctly unliterary people, who have 
wronged him as faithfully as only the literal- 
minded can wrong the fanciful and imaginative. 
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The qualities that put M. Guy ile Mau- 
passant's worlv out (jf the scope of translation 
are inherent in his genius; and two in particu- 
lar have ser\'ed to witlihold a fair kncjwledge of 
his power from those who have read him only 
in English versions. 

In the first place, Maupassant, broadly popu- 
lar as he has proved himself, ne\'er hesitates to 
assume the absolutely 'I'hackerayan attitude of 
talking to tliat man in the company who knows 
the most. Simple and direct in his speech almost 
beyond any writer of his day and of his race, he 
yet, at all times, claims the right to presuppose, in 
the audience to which he addresses himself, a 
liberal allowance of intelligence, of knowledge of 
the world, and of breadth t)f mind. He has, for a 
Frenchman, few mannerisms; no euphuisms what- 
e\'er; no tenuous, wire-ilrawn subtleties of phrase, 
but he demands that you shall have your brains 
alxmt you when )'ou are listening to him, and 
that you shall have employed your brains to some 
purpose before vou met hnn. He has no time to 
talk to the dull, the inattentive or the narrow- 
minded. And ytt, while he certainly requires of 
his hearer a deal of mental alertness, no small 
fund of general inf )rmation, and a broatl and far- 
reaching human svmpathy, I do not recall in all 
his work a single passage where he asks more of 
his reader in the way of knowledge or understand- 
ing than an)- ordinarih- well-educated and whole- 
some-minded man or woman may acquire unaided, 
and s/ii'/i/,/ ac(]uire, in order to reail gooil litera- 
ture wuh an intelligent comprehension. 

The advantage of assuming the possession 
of such brains anil kncjwledge on the part of his 
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readers is that it makes its return directly to the 
writer. It i;i\es to M. de Mauiiassant a j)rivilege 
of wliK-li he is not shjw to a\'ail himseh^ — akin to 
that of the (h'amatist who has the great happiness 
of finding hiniseir able to thspense with his first 
act. Ilenre tile iiiar\'elous conciseness and direct- 
ness ot his stor\--lelh'ng, whicli eiialiles iMaupassaiit 
to accoinplisli simply and easily, and with jierfei t 
suitability t.i his purposes, what lialzac sought to 
ilo with an inlinit}' of labor and trouble of spirit — 
to create for himself a lilerar)' world of his nwn in 
character and episode. 

L'niess you lia\'e m some other way aeijuired 
a knowledge of the elements which go to make 
up the heterogeneous social world of which i\l. de 
Mau|iassaiit has written — pnniaril\- for those who 
know it measurably as «'ell as he himself does — 
you can not fairly read certain of Ins tales without 
reading the others that complement them; that 
combine to form the complete and perfect repre- 
sentation of the phase of societ\' which he under- 
takes to e.xhibit. Vi>u ma\' ha\e to read a half- 
dozen of his sketches of peasant life, each one per- 
fect in itself, before you realize his mastery of the 
peasant character and conditions. After that, 
each new one that you cimie across will fill you 
with fresh admiration for the breadth and accu- 
racy of his obser\-ation. And what is true of his 
peasants is true of all the other t\pes of humanit)- 
that he touches with a master-hand. If he tells 
you a story of a soldier, \'ou iriay feel sure that the 
soldier is a soldier because he could not p(issibly 
lie anything else and be what he is in the story. 
If he lays his scene in a gi\-eii place at a gi\-en 
time, you may be sure it is because he has chosen 
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place and time out of the fullness of a trained 
artistic knowledge. And if his hercj is a Norman, 
for instance, you ma)' be sure that, in his own 
nati\e phrase, he is not a Norman for nf)thing. 

This peculiarity of Mauiiassant's work offers 
in itself a formidable bar to a fair translation. 
We can all easd\- think of bi.ioks that paint local 
conditions of Amerii-aii life simply and clearlv 
enough to our e\'es, "whicli we \'et should find 
almost impossible to explain or to illuminate t(j a 
foreigner who had not our kncjwledge i>{ those 
conditions. 'i'lius it is thai it is cas\- to do Mau- 
passant a wrong in wrenching a gi\en one ol his 
tales awa)- from the bod\- (if his storN-teHing and 
presenting it to the world as a fully-accredited 
representati\'e of its whole famib'. 

And «'lien \-iju add lo the chai'acteristic of 
the writer which I ha\'e here endea\ored to set 
forth, the characteristic of a remarkable suscepti- 
bility, sensitiveness and sxmpathetic changeable- 
ness of literary style which makes Maupassant in 
e\'ery instance siibtK- suit his manner of telling to 
the subject matter ol his stor\'. 1 tlnnk \-ou will 
agree with me that he is ill to translate, at the best. 

In this ]iresenl book 1 ha\'e selected a few 
ethical situations irom among the briL;htest of 
Maupassant's iiu'enlioiis, and ha\"e tried to re- 
produce ihein, not as translations, but as English, 
or rather American stories baseil on a French- 
man's inspiration — and I ha\'e done tliis with 
the sole hope of making thai ins[)iralion clear to 
people who \v\\] not or can not read Maupassant 
in the original. If throuL;h the new climes, the 
new limes, ihe new changes, the new \yorlils, 
indeed, into which 1 haye moyed his people and 
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their ailvcnturfs, you catch a better gh'mpse of 
the best fancies of M. (aiy ile Maupassant than 
you can get through the misleaduig meclianism 
of a htcral translation, I shall be glad, indeed. 

The venture may seem somewhat bold, l)ut 
it is undertaken in a spirit of sincerest and faith- 
fulest admiration for him who — though silenced 
now forever in a li\-ing death — must always 
be, to my thinking, the best of story-tellers since 
Boccaccio wrote down the tales he heard fr(.)m 
women's lips. 



TONY. 



TONY. 







,,4.----' •■-■--.._, DO not translate this story 

-o'"} from M. (luy de INIaupas- 
sant's French, because I can 
no more transhite tile charm 
(if that French than those 
little machines with rolls of 
perforated pajier can grind ijut 
a tune in the way that Mr. Fade- 
rewski plays it. (.)nt i if respect for the hest artist 
ulio cN'er fashioned a sliort stury, 1 won't make 
the attempt; hut 1 will, if \nu please, take the 
liare ficts of this little tale, and retell m my own 
uav wliat he origmalh' told in a wa\' that is ver\' 
much better, but that is also French — and so 
fmelv I'rench, tuo, that >;oii ha\'e got to get the 
French langLiage right into your Ijones to feel all 
its deliiao\- and fore e. 

It 's a simple enoiigli tale to tell, so far as 
llie slorv goL'S. It IS about a great big, fat, good- 
natured, ghittonous, simple-minded inn -keeper 
who kept ipiite a famons little ta\-ern m the town 
ol 'I'l iiirne\ent, in Normandy. Far and wide in 
the \alle)- in which it nestles, the ta\-ern, which 
bore the sign of "The Frieiidb' Clip," was known 
tor Its honest wine and its mar\"elous hot-spiced 
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dishes — (leliiicius concoctions, bnt so hut with 
lieppcr ami all manner of hot thin.t;s that they 
l)voni;lit tears to the e^es, and seemed almost to 
justify the inn-keeper's assertion that they both 
warmed the stomach and cleared the brain. 

but Tony himself was almost as much of an 
attraction as his \vine and his deviled dishes. 
He was so fat, to begin with; he had such a 
great round dimipling of a face on toji of his 
great I'ound pudding of a bods'; he looked at you 
with such an inn(i( entl_\' roguish, yet kindly eye, 
that you could not help ieeling, when he sat 
ilown at your table and talked to you, as though 
you were enjoying the society of a 
freak of nature and a comedian 
put together, for the paltry 
price ijf a glass of wine. 
For 'I'ony had a most de- 
lightful way of making 
fun of jieople withotit of- 
fending them, and you 
could make all the fiui 
of him you pleased with- 
out disturbing in the least 
the unruffled serenit\' with 

which he took life and all that life brought — 
fat, for nistance, an imquenc liable thirst, anel a 
shrewish ^ife. 

( )ld Ma'am Tony, as she was called in the 
neighboriiood, was all that Tony ^^■as not — shriv- 
eled and thin, wrinkled, sour, unblessed with 
even the most rudimentary sense of humor, the 
most sordid and narrow type of l'"ren(di peasant- 
wiiman, without an ajipetite in the world, unless 
awarice — biting, gnawing, cankering ayarice can 
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be called an appetite. Ma'am 'Cony's chief business 
in life was the raisin^' nf [ilunip chickens for 
market, a l)Usiness m which she was both expert 
and successful. (Jutside of tins, her one a\-o- 
cation was niaknig herself disagreeable to her 
husliand. In this busines.->, ho\\'e\^er, she was 
neither expert nor successful; for, although Ma'am 
'I'ljny was far-and-away the most disagreeable 
woman in the coimtr\--side, and luul a manner 
of language that would curdle milk, nothing that 
she could sav or do could disturb the genial, 
overd'ed placidity of that pleasant mountain of 
flesh ; and, moreover, even if she had succeeded 
in making him as imhappv as he was capable of 
being, she felt that his j]ain wcnild be as nothing 
m comparison with the suffering of spirit which Ins 
verv existence caused Iter. d'he mere thought of 
him was an offense to her soul — mainly because 
she had suih a mean little soul. She hated him 
for his fat, \vliicli seemed to her miserly mind 
a waste and extra\'agance — something which 
somehow might have been reduced to good silver 
com and hoanled awav in her old blue wof)len 
stocking. Slie hated him fir his good nature and 
his pleasant humor, whn h were \anities she could 
neither enjoy nor understand. She hated him for 
his friends, who were, of course, the idle drinkers 
ol the \ailage ; and she hated him for his ele- 
phanline ca]iacit\- fir drmk, alth(jugh lie iie\'er 
got drunk and his '■on\ ixialilv served only as a 
prohtalile hail for business. .\lthough each glass 
he ilrank solil two more. Ma'am d'ony could 
ne\-er bring her.self to see that it was only (.me 
«'ay III turning oyer lapilal, and a bitter rage 
burned in her heart as she saw the good red wine 
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go down liiat enormous gullet and feed his burst- 
ing \-eins (it^ red and purple. She scolded in lan- 
guage too hideous for transd'iption. He laughed 
until his fat eheeks swallowed up his e)'es, and 
guyed her -with great coarse, heartw good iiatured 
jokes, which his boon companions greeted with 




roars of merriment, althoUL^di the jokes were the 
same dav after day. 

"You wan!" his wife would shriek, her 
throat huskv and dr\- with sinldiiiL;; ■■\oii wail, 
vou iniff-ball I \'ou 'II burst some da\' ; \"ou '11 
burst like a bladder! \'on 're a wind-bai;, \"oii 
are — \'0U 're no man ! " 

" (looil solid meat, old woman; i^ood solid 
meat," Tony would 'huckle : and then, barim; an 
arm as big as a troojier's tingli, he would hil it 
a resounding sla|) and shout: " but some of that 
on your bhimed old poultr\- ! How 's that for a 
chicken-wing, luw ? " 

The ta\'ern roysterers pounded the table in 
their delight, and the old woman would back off 
to her poultry-\"ard, furiously sputtering with tlie 
last remains of her lireatli : 

"You '11 bur.^t, \'ou beast!" 



V 
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Tnn\- dill nut burst; but soinethinp; else hap- 
pened til him that was almost as Imrrible in its 
\\a\-. A striike uf paralysis rendered his ]uii;e 
forin as hel[iless as an ii\-erturned turtle. They 
put hini to bed in a little eloset next to the public 
rooni of "'Idle hrienill)- Cup," and it was not 
manv da\'s beloie all the town knew that Tony 
would ne\er nmic mo\-e the ,ni,L;.inlie le,L,'s that 
had been his pride and the jesl of the nei^hbor- 
hiHuj. Inert, slrurk with the iiiiinobilit\' ot a 
Iiniiil; death, \et rlear of mind and lust\- ol appe- 
tite as of old, ihis hu,i;e hulk la\' m a narrow 
bunk-like lied that was made ahesli but oiiee in 

the week, on .Saturdav alteri n. when lour stnrilv 

laboriiiLj-nien liUed him b\- the arms and legs. 

It w.i.-, d'iin\- slill, but Tmn- \Mtli a diflerenee 
— Tony helpless ,ind ,i(ruiiil, before the she-ile\il 
of a wife with whoiii iiis fate was east — the same 
fun lo\inL;, tliirsU' Toiiw now conijielled to listen 
in abasement to 1k-i" \ile abuse, and to bt- the 
palieiit and uiK oinplaminn \iiiim of her ineredi- 
ble meanness and stinginess. She i ut Iniii down 
to an ordinar\- man's allowame of wine, and she 
counted e\"erv spoonful of food she put into his 
mouth; and while she fed liiiii she taunted him 
Willi his utter iiselessuos, 

\\[ he \\;is ( onlent erioiiL^h uheii she would 
k'l him alone bine, in his hide bed, ncikiiiL; from 
time to tnrie oin- of the t\:\\' molioiis that was leh 
lo him — a sh\i;lil sliiftiieLj, of his |ionderous body 
lo llu' rii;ht or |o the Irl'l — and lislenin^; to i atch 
lliroin;li (he parlilion llie sound of familiar \-oi( cs 
111 die la\ern room. 

■• Hi, I'ieire!" he would shout; ■■that you?" 

.\nil I'lerre w i mid .iiiswer : 
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"Aye, nve, old man; how are you getting 
along ? " 

"(111, I 'ni settling down, settling down," 
'l'on\' would reply, eheeril)-. 

" Losing any flesh ? " 

'■ Not a poiHiil! 1 'm making." 

And, indeed, m sjiite of his meagre diet and 
the seasoning it got honi Ma'am 'ron)'s imyire- 
cations, the great creature was actually increasing 
in flesh. 

After a while he began to ha\'e more com- 
[lanioiiship. First it was a young rooster that 
lame from the poultry-\'ard and sat upon the 
window-sili and crowed. Then some little ihick- 
ens got into a way of wandering in through the 
open iliior to pick up crumbs of bread near his 
bedside, and he took great jileasure in their little 
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weakling peeps and their funny little aimless 
flights. Then his old friends began to drop in 
and chat with him, finding his wit as fresh as of 
yore, and d'ony learned what it is to be a pro- 
fessional funny man ; for liis entertainment of his 
friends was the price of their society, and his 
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humiir was his sdle stock- in-traile. They played 
liackp;ainitii)n ainunn themselves, and siirrepti- 
tiniisl)' treated him In his "wii wme. But there 
were days when liis wile, passing l)\' aiul easting 
her e\es iipun this ]iieture of simple rontentment, 
would he seized with an unspeakahle rage, and 
would knock the hackgainmon lioanl into the air, 
and dri\'e his cronies out-or-doors at the point of 
lier tongue. d'hen she would teU her husband 
that lie was a good-for-nothing and expensive 
lieast, and go grunililing hack to her poultr\' yard. 

t )f d'oiiy's three closest companions, the 
long i-ahinel-maker, the little apothecary, and 
the crooked watchmaker, only the third dared 
to stand u[i against the rages of INIa'am d'onv. 
He wa.s an untamed and fearless bachelor, with 
a spirit ol ile\"iltrv m him as curiously warped and 
crooked as his ph)-sical frame. Prosper Hors- 
laville \v.is h\n n.inie, and he was the a(~knowd- 
edgeil leader and ( hief of the trio. He did not 
hesitate to chaff Ma'am d'onv to her face, and to 
make her literal dullness the butt of hi^ ingenion.^ 
rnalice. 

"See here," he said to tlie old woman one 
day, when she had more \iciously than u^ual lie- 
waileil her lianl lot in hax'ing to take care of what 
she called lii.-r jiaralyzed pig; "see here," he said; 
"do you know what 1 'd do wilh that old man of 
your.-, it I hail him?' There he is l\a'ng in bed all 
da\' doing nolhing, and as hot as a hirnace. \Miy 
don'l \du make him lialch eggs?" 

Ma'am d'oii)- stareil at him, uncertain whether 
or no he were making fun of her. 

" d'hat 's what 1 'd do," went on Prosper, 
wnhout the slightest mo\einent of his facial miis- 
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cles that could detract from his aspect of perfect 
seriousness; " 1 'd make him hatch eggs. Ncjw, 
vou take a selling of eggs the same iki\' lliat \'(iu 
set a hen, and put haU"-a-dozen alongside of him, 
under one arm, and hah'-a-ih)zen alongside of him, 
uniler the otiier ; and then, wlten the chickens 
hatch out, you may just giye 'em to the hen. 
She can just as well take care of two broods 
as one." 




A light of sordid speculation hegau to glitter 
in the old woman's eyes. 

'■Do you think it cduld he doii'e^" she 
asketl, thoughtfully. 

" C"c)uld he done? \Vli\', certainU'. If you 
can hatch out eggs in a box with a lamp, you can 
hatch 'em out easy enough in a bed. Make the 
old man earn his li\'ing." 

A week later Ma'am Tony entered her hus- 
band's room with an apron full of eggs. 

" I set the yellow hen to-da\'," said she, " on 
twelye eggs, and here 's tweh'e for you. Now, 
see you don't break 'em." 

'S 
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Tony stared at her in astonishment and 
affright. 

"What — wluit — wliat do you mean?" he 
stammered. 

"1 'm going to set you, you good-for- 
nothing ! " 

At first he nierelv laughed, for he could not 
believe her. Then, when he realized that she was 
in earnest, he remonstrated against the indignity 
that she offered him, growing as angry as it was 
in him to be, and showing the sulky petulance 
of an offende<l child. He rolled his great body 
from right to left, and jMisitixelv refused t(j per- 
form the functions of a hen. 

"AH riglit." said his wife, dr\'lv ; "no eggs, 
no dinner! Not a bite or sup but liread ami 
water do you get until you hatch those eggs." 

N(jon-tinie came, and the steam of 'i'on\''s 
fa\"orite soup spread its perlume upon tlie air, rich 
with spic\-, enticing hints of garlic, ba\'-leat, sage 
and tarragon. By his side were a crust ot stale 
bread and a cup of water. In the kitchen liard 
by. Ma'am Ton\- mo\ed about preparing the 
dinner, silent, obdurate, deaf to his remonstrances 
and entreaties. Ton\' held out until he heard tlie 
grit of her chair u|ion the floor and the clink of 
her spoon in the s(ai]i-plate ; then lie succiinibed, 
sold his manhood for a mess of pottage, and 
became a liuman lien. 

In the afternoon his com[)anions looked in 
as usual. 

"Von don't seem to be h'ing right com- 
fortable," saitl crooked Prosper, casting an ob- 
servant eve upon him. 

" No," said Ton\' ; " I 'm a bit stiff to-day." 
Id 
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" Rheumatics ?" 

" SoinetliinL; like il," assented 'I'onv, uneasily. 

" l.et me gi\e you a rub down," suggested 
Prosper, [ileasantly, advancing a horny hand. 

" No, no," iried 'r<)n\', and in a nervous 
agony ol (h'ead he ch'ew awav, hah' rohing over. 

There was a faint sound of crii.slu'ng shells, 
and as the preliminaries for an omelette declared 
themsehes under his left side, Tony cried out 
impulsively antl unguardedly: 

" Uh, mv ! Now I '\'e done it!" 

His wife heard him and rushed into the 
room. In her hrst fit of rage she Ijroke the back- 
gamniDU board o\-er his head, and then, further 
maddened by this catastrophe, she fell upon him 
and beat hirn with lier skinny hands until her 




withered muscles could no longer act, while Tony 
lay helpless, motionless beneath her blows, for 
fear of breaking the si.\ eggs that yet remained 
with him. 



The era of henho(.)d had set in for Tony; 
his life was now given over to hatching. Rigid 
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niid still he l;iv, sln/lrhcd upon liis Ij;i' k ; Ins 
eyes fixi/il li|)(iii Hk- ' i-iliii^L,', hrc'illiirif^' sollly .uid 
even speaking low, a^ iIi(;iil;Ii lie vv(T(; alraid of 
jjreniaturely wakii);^ Ins lilllr 'harf.^es. Ome Ik; 
broke an e;^';^, ami tlial day lie had no dinner. 

This was uniieecssarilv severe piiiii-.hnient . 
the panto's of < on-,* iem i- tronhled 'lonv (|iiite 
(.■nont^li. l-'or he had hcLniii lo lake a slran;^'e 
intia'e,l in his new oiriipalion; and hefon- loiii( 
III- was e'\i.-ii a lillle ji-alons of die vellfAV hen, 
who was selling; out in the barnyard; and was 
nnu h rcjon I'd when sin- in hi-r turn ste[)|je-d 
iliroin;;h an r^^. 'John'-, IoI in lilr wa, now 
iiuinbh;, it is true, but in some re->pei N it was 
happier than before. lb- now re( ei\ er| from his 
wife the- I on-iidi'|-,ii loll due- to a selling' Ihti, and 
Ik- wa^ be-tter ,iiid iiiorf .a.biindandv fed. .\bire- 
o\er, he sijiceeded in oblaiiimi; ■a double allow- 
anr e of wine, on the ;iroinid tliat wine was heating. 

To some- e-\te-iit he returned hii ohl pf)sition 
a^ ,111 attra'lion to ' ii^toin. 'I'he ni;w^ of his new 
field of uiefiilness sjiread f.ir and wide, and fieojde 
'anie from evervwhere to make the [lurfhase of a 
drink an e.\a u-^r for a perp at the ' olossus of eggs, 
,n Prosper riow i hristened Inm. Tlie-v eame info 
tile room on tifi-tor, a-, \"oii rniir the r hatnber of 
si' kiK--,-,, and a-,kod .ifier his health in whisfiers, 
to wliieli In.- re-.|ioiidrd with the patient but 
reassuring smile- of .ni inv.-did who doe-^ not wish 
to waste his stre-ngth in .-,peeeh. 

One dav lii> wife came in to te-ll him that 
the- vellow hen had begun to hat' li out. She liad 
three little < liK k(.-ns alreadv. .\ thrill 'if 'le-light- 
fill an\ii:ty rat: through d'oriv's frami-. [('iwrnany 
woul'l he hav; '' 
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■• I 'm (.luiiiL; niv bot." he whispc-rc-d mecklv 
to hi> wife-; but >hc turned her back c.n him 
scornUilh-. 

■■ Y"u never 7^u/r anv gucid." site said. 

But Timv was not Iniig behind hi> featiicred 
rivah Just about supper time, a h'ttle faint, far- 
awav sound ot' ta|iping caused Tonv tn crv aloud 
in uncontrollable glee. The news began to spread 
instantly. It went from house to house like wild- 
fire. In five minutes the strcel> lA Tournevent 
were full of pieople Inirrving to the ta\"ern. and 
in a short time tlie one public roum was crowded 
with excited drinkers, chattering, laughing, and 
betting bottles of wine and glasses of brandv on 
the relative success of Tonv and the vell'.iw hen. 
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It was just si-\ o'clock when the expected 
announcement made a hush fall upon the house. 
As manv as could get in Tony's little room pushed 
silently in. Others poked their heads in at the 
doors and windows, or stood on chairs to look 
over the heads of tho^e in front. With infinite 
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^ll'e(■;ullilln^ Ma'am 'I'onv ilrt-w fnini umlcr ihf 
arm of llic \)i'^ man a liny, ili>\vn\' lillle ball nl 
\clln\v anil Mark, that uttered a feeble anil [ilain- 
ti\'e "jieeji!" 'I'earri of jny ami reliet euursed 
ildwii Tidin's fat cheeks as his hrst chirken was 
Hemlv passed h'nm luind In hand, and examineil 
and admired as though it were some rai'e euri- 
<.sn)-. 

As time passed nn, ini|mi"ies and reports 
went foiward and baek between the throng in 
the public room and the watiliers in the little 
ehambei". 

" 1 low many is \[ now ? " 

" Tins one makes six." 

Then arose a soimel of lannhter and applause 
and the clinkiiiL;' of glasses. Ma'am d'on\' ]iushed 
her \\'a\' otit into the yard, and deluered the six 
new arri\'als to the \'ellow hen, who clucked a 
heart\- maternal welcome, and sjiread her broad 
wings as though slie were i|uile ready to give 
shellei' hi all die liltle chickens in the world. It 
was a beaiilitul April e\-einiig. d'he soh warm air 
liardK' sdrred. .\ tender twilight haze leul ghostly 
\agueness lo ihe fainl lints of the \onng \egeta- 
lioii, .\t die lar end of ihe poullr\-\ard a young 
co( kerel, alarmed b\' llu' dislanl noise ol llie ap- 
plauding I rowil, crowed clelianllv. 

d'he e\'eniiig bells bi'gaii to ring. " Se\'en 1 " 
ainiouiiced d'oii\- ; ■■ m nn" right elbow." 

but a grealei" lritiiii|ih auailed him. Four 
had halclud oul at oik e, and as the last one 
was lilted to ihe air d'oii\- kissed it passionately 
and almost ilexoured il with his beaming eyes. 

•■ l.el me lia\e it," he jileaded with his wik; 
" I '11 be so careful of it ! " 
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lUit llie olil woman was stony-litarltd. She 
bore the chicken awav to its foster-mother; and 
then, returnini;, ilrn\'e the crowd ont of Tons-'s 
room, and, shiuting the door on him, left Imn to 
rest, exhausted, hut triumi>haiit, proud and liappw 



For a lonij; time the crowd Inigered m the 
pubhc room, ihscaissing tlie nnie — or rather, 
twenty-one — days' wonder, 
and it was past michiight wlien fs'i 
Ala'ani Tony flnall\- closed 
her cloors. A belated [iasser- 
by accosted Prosper Horsla- 
\alle, who \\'as tlie last to 
leave. 

" How is 'ron\- now ? " 
in(]nired the citizen, pointing 

with his thumb to where the sign of "The Friend- 
ly Cup" hung, siUered in the moonlight. 

"As well as could be e.\pected." 
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^HK story of the Prize rif Prupri- 
cly "as tiild 111 an riM French 
town, 1)\- an c.ld French diMtor, 
a phiiiii) httle man with rcsy 
cheeks ami shfirt linstlnig i^ray 
hair slandiiii; uj) strait^lit all 
ON'er his head, anrl a short lirist- 
liiig M'l'ay heard standing' out straight 
all around his lace. lie had a perpetual twinkle 
in his e\es, and the corners ol hrs mouth looketl 
as thougli ihev would like to wink. He sat on 
the parapet, that was liiult in the lime of [ulius 
('icsar, and told the storv with (nuntless grimaces, 
and with a ["'rein hmaii's artistic enjovnient of his 
own lecUal. It was a town that had heen famous 
mauv centuries aL;o, and that has sini'e lieen 
mativ centiuies Idrgotlen. its narrow streets ran 
between tall, old-fashioned stone houses, and 
twisted this wa\' and that, uii and down ineredi- 
lile grades, following necessities of an antiquity 
past o imprehiaiding. 

'idle sunlight ghnted on the swift little hliie 

ri\er that ran nnder the arches of the old stone 

liridge; here and there, over the liigh garden 

walls that hordered it, showeil the to[i of a blos- 
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soming iK-ar-trfL-, or a spray of [leacli, reaching 
up into the hee air, and the soft Spring breeze 
brought on Us breast a faint smell of lilacs and 
new grass aiul ui)turned niuukl. 




And this is the story of tlie Prize of I'ro- 
[iriety, given once on a tune fjy iMadanie Husson. 



" Vou would hardly think," l)egan tlie 
Doctor, ''that we inhabitants of this httle to\\ii of 
elisors, who stiH talk of tlie glories of our cit\' in 
the days of the Romans; of its jiresent siiperiorit\' 
to the ri\-al city of Gournay, at the other end of 
the ^'alley ; and who to this very day discuss and 
experiment with mediieval receipts for ((joking 
eggs and making pasties — you "would not believe 
that we had ever been accused of being a fri\-ol- 
ous and ill-conducted iioimlace. 

"Yet such we were in the sight of Mine. 
Husson, a very ri(di and very respectable middle- 
aged lady who once dwelt among us many years 
^5 



ago. A\'hen I ttll you that Mmc, Hiisson was 
the Diilv <;liil(l of an old couple who had success- 
hillv coiidurlcd a young ladies' institute for 
iMiglish Misses, that she had in her first youth 
married a consumiitixe drawing-master who had 
exjiued after six months of marital life; and that 
his widow had sjjent the t;\entv-fi\'e years tliat 
had elapsed smce that date in one long series of 
religious e.\er( ises in nienior\- of the defunct, you 
wdl understand that Mnie. Husson was not of the 
world worldly. She took, h(n\e\er, a kindly, if 
somewhat narrow, interest in her fellowdjeings, 
and at the tnne when she settled in (dsors, she 
had come into jj(]ssession of her parents' consider- 
alile fortune, and hail reached the charitable 
stage, where she was anxious to do great things 
with her nione\- ; and lo do them, inoreo\'er, in 
the luss\- wa\' thai nnddle-aged ladies delight in. 

"Now. I c;in not lell \-ou, for J ha\-e forgot- 
ten, if 1 e\"cr kiu-w'. in \\ hat chaste bower, in what 
sechiiied retreal •<!' inno( eni.e. Mnie. Husson had 
spent the m"cnl\-li\e \ears of Ikt widowhood; 
but I know" lliat die godd ]ieoplc n{ (lisors im- 
presseil her as being reckless and shameless in 
their publii- inaiiiiers, lo llie \i'rge <if ayiparent 
prolh"gac\'. < )iir simple, heart\-, nois\-, Norman 
\\a\'s; our i\I iddle-.\ge ]ihrases, a liltle too strong 
and racy for the mndeni lasle ; our lug appetites 
and our big talk .ill sho( ked ami offended her, 
and made her regard us as gross and sensual 
people i>t i|uestioii;il)le morals, at the \er_\- best. 

" Most o| all, it horntied her to lock out 
of her window iiiion tlie public market-place and 
see the market-women, the farm-girls, the dairy- 
ntaids and the daughters of the peasantry jostling 
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each other, laug1iin,L^. shrieking;, <:liaffing, scolding 
and c]uarreHng in their rDugh juxial \\a\- ; and 
when two great strapping wenches would ronie 
to blows and exchange a few harmless lii\e-laps, 
with their big, bare reil arms flying through the 
air, Mme. Husson would close her sluUlcrs and 
senil her maid, (oconde, for the Sir/ ti>/i7//7i\ 

" It was not, therefore, much wondered at in 
Crisors when it was annoumed tliat Muie. Husson 
had decided to offer a prize of \irtne to the \'oung 
woman bearing the best (diaracter in the town, to 
[iresent that ha[ipy paragon with a ros\' wi'eath 
and a purse of gold ; in fact, to i.'Stabli>h here the 
whole institution of the /v.iv/vv with its attendant 
festivities. And as this sinii>ly meant that the 
t(jwn was to feed itself at the expense of its bene- 
factress, joy, gratitude and satisfactiijn ran high in 
Gisors. 

" But as time went on, and no further steps 
were taken in the matter, the people began to 
grow curious and suspicious: and ini|uiries were 
made, which shortly pro\'ed that Joconde, the 
maid, was at the bottom of the strange delay. 
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"This Jiiconde most n(ital)lv bclitd ber 
name. She was a smir - \"isaL;ed s[iinster, even 
mnre i)f a ri,u;iil, unrdmpnimising, narruw-miniled 
itKii'ah'st than was liei' mistress. In her eyes 
theie were just two ahsohUely nntainted and 
l.iiihless females in the wliole world — Mme. 
Husson and her.ieh' — and it behoo\cd even 
them to l)e earehil and to wah^ strai.nhtlv. To 
joconile liad been enlriisted the task oi' makiiiL; 
in(|uir\- into the rejiiUation of tlie local damsels, 
and she had perlorined her ihilies with absolutely 
lanatiral zeal. Her stand, ird was of < ourse of 
the loftiest. She demanded deeornm, modesty 
o( bearing, and absolute proprietv in the smallest 
details ot speeeli and roiKkict — (|tialities not 
olten to be found among a lot of hard-working, 
honest, ignoraiU. rough h\ing (kiughters i>f pox-- 
eil\', joronde ini[una'd e\erv«'here, caught up 
e\'ery Int of gossi[), e\-erv \'ague suspicion, e\'ery 




malicious In'nl, ,ind noted all down in the httle 
memorandumdiook in \\ In'i h site niscrilied the 
articles of her da) 's maiketmg. Here," saiil the 
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Doctor, opt'iiing a capacious wallet, "is a cojiy 
ot a page ot that famous meiuoranduinhook 
which 1 ha\-e carried with me these many years;" 

milk I pt. J 2 " 

I'tiillcr S " 

MjIi'iii,: /.,-;v-i,//«- ,t'-,./ iiei-iflf l.ilkrj .iboiit /,ii/ rear. 

lu'klijij^' the biilicnnaiii l-iov in the nhs lityiie it. 

ihops t fniiic 
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I ellen fr.-iii the Vt'iiii^' .M,iii -,u,is tiinied out ,•/ llie I'ukle Stiop 

l.nt .pnii.i;. 

" K\'ery entry like one of these settled the 
fate of a victim. And as there was no girl what- 
e\'er aliout whom some one had not, at some tnne, 
said some inikind thing, it \'cry soon lieiame 
ol)\'ious that (dsors could not furnish a young 
woman up to the wonderful standard of propriety 
exacted by Mme. fiusson and her maid. The 
surrounding towns were ransacked with no better 
success. 

".\nil cjne morning Joconde said to her 
mistress : 

"'Madame, if any one is to get that prize, 
Isidore is the only one who deser\'es it — and 
he 's a man — leastways a boy. He neyer done, 
nor said, nor thought anything improper in all 
his whole life, 1 'II f)e liound.' 

" Madame Husson pondered long o\er this 
curious suggestion. There was no doubt about 
Isidore's (pialifications, sa\e in the matter of se.x. 
He was a great, jiale, gawk)- boy of twenty, 
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whose motlier kept a fruit-staml in tlic market- 
place. IsiilDi'e's invineible, positiNcly rnurbid 
bashfiilness hail made him in a way the butt of 
the town. He had passed his youth at his 
mother's apron-strings, and he had v>n com- 
panions of his own age, even among the boys 
with whom he had grown up. The sight i)f a 
gn-j was endiigli to suffuse hi^ face with painful 
lilushes and to [paralyze his ne\'er - toci - ready 
tnngue. I lis sensiti\'e and slirinking delicacy 
of s[jeech and beliavior. at an age when most 
bi ly.s (111 their lie.Nt to he taken fir little m()n^ters 
ijf \-ulganty and iiiii|uit\', had attracted the atten- 
tion of all the t(i«ii's-jieciple. \(>u see, Chsors is, 
after all, ii<it a \erv large place The conse- 
quence was that Isidore was known among the 
ciiar^e-spoken tnw nV-lnlk nt the liaser sort as a 
milk-sop and gwddy- g( lody. and was made an 
nbject of general ]ierse( utimi. The girls laughed 
and winkeil at him; the bn\s hailed him with 
broad {ests as lie sat behind the piles of fruit 
in his mother's hide slinp. Isidore blushed and 
bore It. 

" Mme. Husson could imt make up her 
mind. ,\ ri is\- wreath f>r the head of a \'oung 
man was a de\'cliipemei)t nf her plans that she 
had not contemiilated. .\iid \et, if she rejec teil 
Isidore, all her great dream fir doing gOdd and 
setting depi"a\'ed (iisnrs a \artuiiiis example must 
go fir nothing. She Clln^ulted her h'ather-C'on- 
fessi ir. 

"•\\di\', mv dear Madame,' said that good 
gentleman, thinking it oxer with the assistance of 
a pinch of snuff, ' I see iiolhiug out of tlie \\-ay in 
the idea, I'ropriety knin\;, no sex, or rather it 
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may be an attrihiitf nf either sex. (.'ertainU' mi 
human being was e\'er mure projier than Isidore. 
Why, I ilon't l)eh'eve tlie boy has e\er drunk any- 
thing str(.inger tlian milk in his lile: and lie ran 
not be accused of setting a Ijad e-xanijile to the 
rest (.)f our young peojile.' 

'■Tliat deci(.led Mine. Husson. Slie railed 
on the Alaire of (lisors, and that functionars' 
highly approved. .Show me the mmmipal func- 
tionar)' who does not highh' appro\e of giving 
the tax-pavei-s a right good holidav and festi\al 
— when it does n't cost the town anything. 

"■We 'II make a great occasion of it, of 
course,' he said. • W'e 'II decorate the public 
square ; ami, yes, we 'II have the military out, and 
get upi a procession.' 

"They fixed the date of the ceremony for the 
15th c;f August as being at once the festiyal (jf the 
Virgin Mary and of the Emperor Napoleon. 
3^ 
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"When Isiiloie was cimsulleil almut it, lie 
liliished and appeared pleased. 

'•\VeU mii^dit he be pleased I It was his Imur 
(if tnuinpli. The ^iiis \v\\n had laughed at him, 
the li(i\-s wild had jeered him, found the tables 
turned up'in them. It is all \-ery well in laugh at 
a fellow for a milk-sop and a goody-goody, but 
when milk-soppery and goody-goodiness bring a 
fellow in fi\'e hundred franis, a sa\'ingsdiankd)i.iok, 
a gold watch, a public dinner, municipal and 
inihtar\- honors, and a large increase in the fel- 
low's mother's fruit trade, why, a fellow is neither 
to lie laughed at nor sneezed at, even if he does 
happen to be a little straight-laced. 



"It was the 15th of .August, d'he long main 
street leading lo the market-place of ("iisors was 
hung wilh banners and draperies its whole length, 
in the market-place itself were spi'ead the long 
gayU'-deckeil tables for the general collation, — 
their snows' co\-cring contrasting bra\'elv \\'ilh the 
crimson-sliiped awnings and other canopies that 
stret( heil abo\e them, supported b\' Jiainted and 
gilded tlag-poles that bore streaming bannerets 
iiigh ill the Summer air. Willi a thunder of 
martial music, the (iisors ( ireiiadiers swe|it into 
the sipiare. 

" l)i\'iding the great <rowd that had already 
gatherer!, the miiilarv pride of ( b'sors marched on, 
flags Hying and drnms beating; drew up before 
llie humble shop of Isidore's mother, and pre- 
sented arms as Isidore appeared at the portal. 
He was dressed from head to foot in spotless, 
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iminaculate white, with a Imnrli nf DvanLje-hldS- 
smiis in liis while straw hat. 

"With the Maire nf the tnwii (Hi one side 
aiiel Mine. Hussmi railianl, trenilihiiL; with e.Ncite- 
ineiil, nil tlie otlier, IsidDi'e a(h'an(eil and tcnklns 
place in the iinnessiim. Amid the rheers nl llie 
IJDpuhice, toliiiwing the rohinL; music of the 
Grenadier liand, tlie\' nici\-ed imward tc\\ard tlie 
cathedral. In front <if Isidore a detachment ol 
\-ery little girls indeeil strewed flowers in his jialli- 
w'a\' — white, chaste, virginal flowers. Isidore 
marched on with a liapii\- smile upon his pale 
innocent face, and the crowd theered again and 
again. 

'■There were brief ser\'ices at the cathedral, 
and a touching address hv the officiating cleric; 
and then the procession, returning to the market- 
place, took .seats at the tables under the canopies. 

••Before the collation liegaii, the Maire made 
his address. It was dignified and imposing. 
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"''I'lic hiiiior tliat your bcnefacti'ess and 
\i>ur tiiHii (.-xtLiul U) you, young man, is also, in 
some sense, an obligation upon you. In the face 
of this \-ast multitude who have met to acclaim 
your triumph as an example of ^'irtue, propriety 
and del orum, you must be considered to have 
taken upon yourself a high and sacred engage- 
ment to kee]) that bright example shining in 
undimnnshed purily and splendor before the eyes 
"■I this connnunil\', from now e\en unto your 
latest day.' 

" dlieu, step]iing solenml\' forward, he jiress- 
ed the ^-oung man to his bosom, and sat the 
wrealh of roses on his head; and Isidore sobbed, 
sobbed with a \agne, innocent, ignorant joy and 
pndi'. dheu the Maire put into his hands the 
silken ]au-se thai contained his fi\'e hundred 
Irancs m gold, his savings- bank- book, his gold 
\vat( h, and the freedom of the town of Gisors, 
enclosed m a siKer racket. dlic last gifts had 
been purchased bv jiopular subscription. 

'■Tile repast was magnificent, too magnifi- 
cent. It was a i-epast of the true Norman style, 
with lonutless dishes and immense portions ; and 
we gulped it down in good Norman st\'le, float-, 
mg It on its wa\' in floods of rich golden cider 
and generous red wine, while the glasses clinked, 
the philes clashed, the knnes and forks rattled, 
and the (Ireiiadicr band poured forth its music 
all llie lime that it was not eating or drinking 
— which, indeed, was no inc-onsiderable time, 
lor we sat al those tables from high noon until 
the soil Harm ex'ening's mist came rolling u\> our 
narrow streets horn ihe low pasture lands about 
the town, bringing with them a pleasant country 
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smell and faint, far-off sounds of tinkling bells 
and lowing cattle. 

■•.\n(l then we took Isidore home. Po(jr 
boy; no one stemeil to ha\-e noticed that this 
chilli oi tem[)erani'e and frugality had been eat- 
ing all the day as he had never eaten before — 
since never before had he seen such viands — and, 
moreo\-er, drinking all day, as uniiuestionablv he 
liad ne\'er drunk before — a glass of wine having, 
proliablv, been a rare and extreme indulgence 
with him. And there he sat fr(jm tweh-e to from 
SIX to seven, and with one or another of the 
thoughtless, excited, warnidiearted, heavv drink- 
ers about him, poor Isidore had drunk e\-er\' one 
of the score of toasts with which the banquet 
concluded — and liea\'en knows how much miire 
beside. 

"Still, the ner\'ous excitement i.if the occa- 
sion kept him up; and sa\'e for the glitter of his 
eyes and the color in his cheek he seemed to 
those who marched with him to that little fruit- 
shof) to be (juite his usual, undemonstrati\-e, silent 
self His mother was not vet come home; a 
little band of friends waij accompanving her from 
house to house to show her sou's wreath and to 
receive the congratulations of her neighbors. 
There was also a plan on loot to close the lestni- 
ties with a grand serenade to Mme. Husson. So 
it happened that Isidore was somewhat uncere- 
moniously deposited in the darkened shop while 
the unsatisfied merry-makers of his guard-ot-honor 
hurried on to the next excitement. 

"So Isidore was left alone in the dim half- 
darkness of the shop. A little light filtered in 
through the cracks of the door, enough to show 
4 Jj 
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liim tine heaping baskets of peaches, the melons 
piled (in the floor, and the late Summer fruits 
spread out in attracti\'e order on the shelves and 
iciunters. The smell of them mingled in that 
small warm room in one musk\-, intoxicating odor. 
It mounted to the hoy's brain as he sat there and 




dre\\' labored lireaths of the 'dose, ri(di, ener\'ating 
an-. He felt the clean cold co\-er of liis bank- 
book, he twirled his watch in his hand, and its 
bright surface caught the light from a shtitter- 
clnnk. .\s he dropped his chain it fell with a 
|ilcasant musnal sound upon his silver box. But 
he must iia\e sat longest of all playing with the 
purse o| gold, and making its bright orange 
stream ripple beneath the silken meshes, as he 
softly cascaded it from hand to hand. 

'■ For then and there in the darkness the 
Devil seized upon him and rent him. How long 
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the struggle between his godil ami bad angels 
may have been nn man may know; nor what 
agony ot spirit worked within him in the musk\- 
depths of the close little fruit-shop. Hut when 
his mother returned to greet her lio\-, lie was gone 
and had left no trace behind him — not even one 
orange flower from his white straw hat. 



"She hurried to the house of Mine. Husson, 
anil with Joconde to help them through tlie 
crowds that still surged aiinlessl\- aboLit the streets, 
they went to find the Maire. He could gi\e them 
no information, ho\\e\"er, nor could the officers 
of the [lolice. The news got <iut, ami within an 
hour the whole town was looking fir Isidore, 
with the extra\-agant animation of people who 
take their first delightful taste of a mvster\-. .V 
general alarm was sent out. d'hc (.'olonel of the 
(irenadiers despatched scouting-jiarties to make 
the external circuit of tlie town. ( )ne of these 
discovered on the Paris road the spra\' ol orange- 
blossoms, for the rest of the night, half of the 
inhabitants of (lisors sat up comparing conjei- 
turcs with each other, and discussing the possibil- 
ities of the young man's having met with foul 
})la\-. 

" ( )n the evening of the next da\', when the 
regular stage -(.'oach got in on its return from 
Paris, the people of elisors learned the truth. 
Isidore had hailed the con\evance a mile out of 
town, had paid his fare out of his purse of gold, 
and, traveling all night, had reached Paris in the 
morning; and had got off and disappeared in the 
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>treets of the great city as tliougli it were the 
most natural place in the worlrl for a man in a 
white, sjiotless suit uf duck. 

■•'Jlie authorities tried their l)est, but they 
could get no further trace of the boy. 
Weeks passed im and nothing occurred 
to shed the slightest light upon the 
mystery. 




" I was then the youngest physician 
in town, and 1 happened t" be the only 
person stirring in the street early one 
Fall morning. As 1 entereil the market- 
place, I suddenly saw a curious dark- 
gray figure, in its gait and carriage more 
like a baboon than a man, come staggering around 
a distant corner. It fell e\'en as 1 saw it, and I 
hurried forward. Reaching the inanimate form, 
I tried to lift it. It was a man sunk in the depths 
of a profoimd alcoholic stupor, with an empty 
brandy bottle clutched in his hand; but it was 
some time before I realized that the bloated, swol- 
len, bruised, besmirched face belonged to Isidore. 
The beautiful white duck suit was a hidemis skele- 
ton of filthy rags; and the whole creature, dress 
and ]ierson, was a mass of filth, soilure and dis- 
figurement, marked witli e\-ery stain and spot that 
can be left on a man by the ine.xpressible foul- 
ness of a great city's hjwest slums. I called for 
help and gut him home to his uKjther's. He was 
washed, healed, feil, and set ui)right again, and 
gi\'en another chance to beha\'e himself He had 
nothing with him — absolutely nothing of all his 
J* 
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l;oM and silver — except the freedom of the town, 
no kinger m its sih'er rasket, hut tucked away, 
dirty itself, in a dirtier [locket. 

•■We suspected, ho\ve\-er. that lie had some 
small portion of Ins ni(jne\- hidden somewhere 
outside the citv limits, tor when, a lew davs after- 
ward, lie escaped troni his mother's \-i,L;ilance and 
g<it outside the town, he came liatk shf)rtlv, 
(.Iriink, and with nionc\' eiiouj^di in his po( ket to 
get still more ilrimk — m tai t. to go on such a 
spree as no mortal man had e\'er yet gone on in 
the streets of (lisors. A month l.:iter he repeated 







this [lerformance, and breaking of winilows was 
the smallest irregularit\' he committed. 'J'his oc- 
curred again from time to time, until the cit\' 
officials, having exhausted all the minor punish- 
ments thev could bestow on hiiri, ordered him to 
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lfa\c llic luwn. Il \\,i> llu-ii ih.il Isidi irc iiinrclicil 
lid llu- I {iniii i(-ih;milnT .iml |iiiiihi(c(l tln' Irrc- 
iiiii 111 iIk' UiH'ii lli.il li.id hrcn L^ncn hull \\illi 
Is pn/A- (il pni|.rui\' — .nul iiskcil llu- innnici 

|i,ilily 111 (iiMir-, \vli,il .Hlinii II |iri i]iiiM.'il In lake 
llu- riKilIrr, 

'■lie reiiiaiiKil llir luwn ilruiikaril uiilil lie 

lieil," riiiielliik'il llie lilllr ilmliir, L;ellini; iliivn 
iff llie |iara|iel ul llie Iniil^e; ■■ami when I 
liiM'il hiN e\'es ihe luwii |ianl iii) lull." 
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R. I'KSSI''. LS, the retireil apcithecar)-, as, he 

1 allei.l himself, — the tired apothecary as 

liis friends sometimes called him, in a 

^va^' cf 5401 id-natured jest — h\'ed to 

Slut his own i[uiet taste some tlistance 

out of the viliaue. in fact half way up the 
mountain-side, in the third stone house on the 
hill road, the onlv ime on the second turn. And 
as tlie road did not ^o .ner tlie mountain, Init 
stopped at the nld <|UaiT\" a ([uarter <if a mile fur- 
ther on, 1 )r. I'essels practicalh' diil li\'e, as liis 
more ^re.n'arious acquaintances in the little town 
liked to put it, "at the end i>f all thiiii;s." 

ijUt that was just exactlv what suited Dr. 
Pessels. Life had always been too buNtliuy; and 
l)othersf)me a business for liiin — e\en life m the 
calm little, out-of-the-way, up-country tnwn where 
for man\' \'ears he had combined the fuirctious of a 
sort ("if half-iloctor with tliose of a sort of druggist- 
and-a-lialf tn sav imthing (and nideed he said as 
little as he cnuld about it) of doing nearly an\-- 
thing in the \"eterinar\' line which ha|ipened to 
come in liis way. Tn explain the peculiar di\-i- 
sion of I )r. l-'essels's actiyity I should say that the 
doctor had but a courtesy claim to his title. In 
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hij youtb. lie had sjient a couple of vears at a 
medical college, luU he had ne\er taken hi> 
diploma, haxini;- come to the conclusion, at the 
end ol' that tnne, that U was altogether too mm h 
trouble. They sa\- lazy folk take the most pains. 
(,"ertaml\- the saving; came true in Dr. I'essels's 
case. I'ate shaped matters tor him with such 
ingenious u'ony that, liefore hi.^ (lassmatcs had 
finished walkmi;- the hospitals, he found himself a 
hard- working; apotliecar\' in a remote country 
town, not only (.bliged to take upon his shoulders 
the duties of a ]'hvsi(ian ni all exce]it the se\'erest 
cases of illness, when a "real doctor" had to be 
summoned from the conrtdiouse town ten mile^ 
awa\' ; but fori etl to eke out hi> livmg In" pre- 
scribing for aihng live-stock, and by addmg to 
his legitunate drug business the m/inufaiture of 
all sorts of nostrums demanded b\' the ( uriou^ 
old-fashioned taste of hrs out-of-the-world neigh- 
borhood. From receipts of the last ( enturx", 
toundecl, he sometimes used to thmk, on tradition,-, 
uf the middle ages, he coinjiounded, late of nights 
and earh' of mornings, all sorts of e\'e- waters, 
sal\"es, complexion - washes, pomades, possets, 
balms, plaisters (the people would n't lune them 
unless the laliels were s)ielled that \va\) liniments, 
herb-teas and all the other messes in «hich old- 
iashionecl countr\'-folk delight. 

Fi'r fifteen years did Dr. Pessel.^ toil thus m 
his grimv little shojj, condemned to perpetual 
industry — he who asketl nothing of the world 
but to li\'e and be lazy. And then one ot his 
messes worked a miracle for him, and ga\'e him 
the desire of his heart. He in\-ented or e\T)lyeil 
or disco\'ered Pessels's Panacea Gargle for Man, 
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WiiiiKin and Brute, and tliei-cwith he made his 
rornine. ^''lU ha\-e probably ne\-er heard n{ the 
(lar^le. That is because, Hke many other reme- 
die,-. "f Its sort, it has what the botanists would 
( all a habitat — il.^ own 
^M legion of riiuntrv wherein 
]| r^ looked upon as a 
liJW staple si>erilic. and has no 
jTSffi n\al in piiblii. affection. 
wSjJIli Unknown outside of the 

boinidanes of a hali-dozen 
^ rounlies, wilhm those limits 
the (birfj;le soon urew to be 
as nt(essar\' a part of the drut;_i;ist's stoi k as 
iiliiiiii nam III' I'liiiifili. Iiihi. I'pn. 

There \\as wealth luilold ahead ot the doctor 
if he \\anted it, but he had no use for wealth 
lU'told. He had but one aim in hie hencefor- 
ward: not to (f, another stroke ol work. He 
farmed out (o a Imiiled number ot druggists in 
the large towns of hi.-, region the right to inanu- 
kicture the (birgle on eas\" ro\alties ; bought him 
a hoti-,(_- ami a large garden as far from the town 
as he could gel, and settled down to a well-fed 
hermit lite, with a well-stoiked cellar under him 
and Ills man heiiiiis to keep house for him. 

heimis had been the iJoclor's serxant, helper 
and hand\-maii for man\- )-ears. He had helped 
the I )oi lor with hi.^ simple sui"ger\' and with his 
complicated com|iounds. Xow" he was gardener, 
slableman. cook, biiller. bed-maker, messenger, 
and \alel. and if there was anv other office to be 
filled ,iboul the house Dennis filled it. The 
Hoctor was laz\', Dennis was industrious; the 
Doctor was loquacious, Dennis was tatatuni ; the 

■J4 
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Doctor was joyous, amhitionless, content; Den- 
nis's soul was gnawed within him by the thought 
ol tile wasted opportnnUv tn mal^e a I'oi'lune out 
<il tlie rrargle. It wa,-^ not tlial I )enn\N ( ,neil for 
anvtliing that tlie money would l)nng to lum per- 
sonallv, lor liis want^ were meagre in tlie extreme; 
hut the waste offended his thrh'tv soul, and to 
think that others were maknig the inonev that hi.-, 
master might have made was a vexation lo hn 
spirit. Then «hen the roy.dties lieg<in to tall in 
and the Doctor redet the privilege-^ at wliatex'ti' 
was offered for them. Dennis r.iged in secret. 
He knew that he could dispo.^e of iluni l'>r t"ii e 
what the Doctor was getting, and he < ould ivit 
understand whv the Doctor would not allow him 
tri act as his agent and wring the last iieiiin" out 
of the manufacturers. To thmk that these le,s,see> 
were laughing in their slee\"es al the lal. gooil- 
natured, eas\- going little Doctor, was gall and 
liitterness lo his faithful serviior. 

So there was a frown mi DeriniN'.-, Iimw mie 
clear, smart .\utumu morning as he handed 1 )r. 
Fessels his mail, and saw the l)octiii".-i face light 
up at the sight of a certain hu'ge lilue einelope. 
riie lease of the largest of all the hruis manufac- 
turing the (largle was about to fall in. Dennis 
took the privileges of an old domestic; he waited 
while his em[)lover, with a beaming countenance, 
read the letter. 

"Morton & I-'ouud ? " ini|uired Denni,-., 
sourl)'. 

" V'es, Dennis, yes," said the Doctor, cheerih' ; 
"our old friends." 

'■ Same old terms ? " snapped Dennis. Den- 
nis had never been disrespectful in all his years 
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of serx'ice, Imt his lone faimlv suggested that 
[latience was ceasing to i)e a \irtiie. 

'■The same terms," assented the Doctor, 
ruhhing his hai"!ds ronteiitedh' ; '■the thousand 
dollars. It 's a great snin, ))eniir^; as much as 
1 could exiiect," 

l)eiinis set his mouth liard. 

'■d'he other .-.hoii would gi\-e vou ten, and 
he glad til get il," he said. 

■■ rerliajis so, |ierha]is so," returned the 
I 'octor, hi.-, gayety undininied ; "hut it 's worth 
making a little less to know whom we 're deahng 
with. ,-\nd thev 're old friend-., Dennis, good 
solid old friends!" 

I >enni.^ emitted a low .?ound that was some- 
thing between a groan and a 
gruni, and tramped dog- , 

^edly off t,i the vege- _| ^---v:t: ^^- -.. ^1^ ^- 

talile garden, where ' - .-^ ^""i/^xX • !:(^Sr- 

hc dug at the 
celer\' - tren( lies ft 
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with an unneces- '"■' j^^^'^-'T-"^'^ii, 

sary and expres- 

,si\-e vigor, d'he '.^5Sl^^ 

fat httle Doctor .-''•« 

strolled among 

his late Howers 

and selected Math 



great care a pink - \ If IJ^^E"""'^ 

aster for his liutton- 

hole; and finall}' trotteil off, in a sort o, aimlesslv 

hus\- way M'hich he had, to the preltN' little town 

in the valley below him. 
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The Doctor was a rather more than middle- 
aged man, and an old liachelor; he had always 
old ways and he lived in an old town. There- 
fore it neeil not surprise you to 
leain that the manner of his 
yoiiiL; to bed was with a white 
cotton night-cap on his 
head and a little night- 
light l)urning in a per- 
forated tin tower on a 
stand at the head of his 
bed. It was l)y the light 
of this that the Doctor 
saw, suddenly waking from 
a sound sleeii, the tall figure 
^ oi Dennis standing on the thresh- 

old, clad only in his night-shirt. 
For a moment the Doctor lay still, staring idly; 
astonished, but not wholly aroused. He had ne\er 
known Dennis to walk in his sleep hef>re, but 
from the glassy stare in the man's eyes the Doctor 
supposed that his ser\ant was in a somnambulistic 
state. Then a sudden horror seizeil him and his 
heart stood still, as, lowering his eves, he ])er- 
ceived that Dennis held a hatchet in his hand. 
He started up with a crv, but his feet had hardlv 
touched the floor when Deimis, uttering a snarl 
like an angry beast, flew upon him and struck 
savagely at him with the weapon. 

The Doctor was a small man ; but he was 
strong, and the terror of the situation lent him a 
strength not his own. He could not overcome his 
muscular antagonist ; but for a few moments he 
twisted the brawny wrist so as to keep the blade 
of the hatchet from his face. But with the back 
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I if the heavy instrument Dennis beat down his 
guard, raining horrilile blows upon his head, 
whirl] his \'ictini. tlazed and panting, could not 
ciintrne to dodge or ward off. Thev struggled 
thus for some minutes in absolute silence, and 
then Dennis wrenched the hatchet around, and 
the sharp blade cut the Doctor's scalp and then 
fell upon his neck and arm and chest. But as the 
blood s[)urted forth, a sudden desperate gleam of 
mental ''learness came to the half-stunned sufferer, 
and he shrieked madly : 

'• Dennis! Hear me! I have n't got the 
nioiie\" : 1 did n't take their ofier ! " 

]-'or a moment the madman ])aused. 

'■ It 's true," gasped the Do( tor ; "I did n't 
acccjjt their offer, look for yourself! — The letter 
— on the desk ! " 

Dennis's hold relaxed, and his victim sank 
swooning to the floor. .\s consciousness departed, 
he saw the tall shape take the letter frotii the 
open desk and cross the room to read it l)v the 
aid of the flickering lamplight. The last tiling 
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he saw was the liloml smeared lace of his old 
servant bent over the little round yellow light. 



It was davlight when he came to himself, 
though he was conscious of this only by feeling 
the sun streaming upon his closed evelids. He 
lav absolutelv motionless in a sort of paralvsis of 
fear and apprehension, becoming slowly conscious 
of strange iluU pains in various parts of his body, 
of sensations of icv chill here and there, and of a 
curious sense of numbness and compression in 
other places. Courage came to him as he began 
to reflect that he was not at the immediate ]ioint 
of death, whatever his condition might be. Hl^ 
heart was beating; he breathed, with some diffi- 
ciilty it is true, and although he felt \'erv weak, 
and suffered from the nausea that follows phvsiial 
shock, his head was (|uite clear, and he felt con- 
scious of a returning vitalit\'. His stiftness and 
chill must be, he thought, the effect of the coagu- 
lated blood which had dried on liim during the 
night. He could not bear to open his e\'es and 
to see it. 

What was he to do? Could he, unaided, 
staunch his own wounds, and find strength to 
crawl for a quarter of a mile for help at the 
nearest dwelling? Could he e\-en get as far as 
the road, there to lie and wait for the unlikely 
appearance of some tradesman or chance wav- 
farer? A sudden chill of fear went through him 
as he felt the door of the room gently open. It 
was Dennis, he thought — Dennis come back to 
finish his horrible work. He held his breath as 
he heard steps approach his bed. 
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The sheet was drawn hack, and in a iikj- 
ment lie felt the tmich nf "\\-ater up)i)n his flesh. 
Dennis was washing' iiff the stains of hlood I 
What W'>iil(l he ilu next? Take his \-i(tini 
away ami bury him? \\'here ? The iJuctor 
began \aL;uel\' to wondei' where it would be, 
whether under the cellar or in the great sand- 
pit at the end of the garden. He opened one 
e\'e \'erv sligiith", and, as he saw the face of 
Dennis abo\'e liim, such a quick horror seized 
upon him that he trembled in e\ er\' limb, and 
for a few moments lapsed into unconsciousness. 

When his mind came back he found the 
washing still ,gc)ing on, and he noteif with wonder 
that Dennis's touih was both gentle and firm. 
Then he felt his ser\ant draw the edges of the 




wounds together, and it was no longer possible for 
liim to doubt that the strange creature who had 
half murdered him was now tr\ang to undo his 
own work ami to save his master's life. 
so 
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I'or ;i lew (lazed nioinciils the l)i)(t(>r lay 
still, trying U> get this thrciugh his head. 'I'lien 
the i)r(jiessi()nal iiuin came iii>i)ermi)St in him, ami 
he calmly remarked, without opening his e\es ; 

•■You 'd better i)Ut snnie peroxide of hv- 
drogen in that water." 

Anil the \'oice 'jf Dennis responded as 
calmly : 

"I '\'e got It in, sir: same as ^'ou always 
use." 

Doctor Fessels opened his eyes, expecting to 
see before him a vision of blood. Instead he 
found himself U'ing on a bed of snowy cleanness, 
his body swathed in cool bandages, and with no 
more trace of last night's hideous scene about 
him than if it had never been enacted. Dennis 
bent over him, pale, but with compressed features. 

"Do you know what you ha\-e done?" de- 
manded Dr. Pessels, who was too simple and 
direct in thought and speech to l)e much tmubled 
with vain timorousness. 

"Yes, sir," said Dennis, growing a shade 
paler. 

"You have come within an ace of being a 
murderer," went on the Doctor, sternly. 

"I know it, sir," returned Dennis, withnut 
ceasing in his ministrations. 

"And what are you going to do now?" 
asked the Doctor. 

"I 'm going to cure you. Doctor dear," Den- 
nis replied, his voice breaking with a husky sound. 
" I 'm going to cure you, and you know well 
there 's none that can do it like me. And if I 
bring you round, and you won't gi\-e me up to 
the law, I '11 serve you faithful all my life. I will, 
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])ijrliir, whik' there 's breath in me. Onlv tell 
me \oii won't gi\'e me iiii to the law!" 

Fur s(iine long instants the two men looked 
at each other. Then Doctor Pessels said: 

■• 1 won't g]\e you up to the law, Dennis. 
\'ou ha\'e mv word." 



Dennis had spoken trul\' wlien he said that 
he could care for the Doctor better than any one 
else. Ne\er in his life had the Doctor been so 
cared for, so watched o\'er, so ceaselessly, so 
gentlw or so dioughtfulh- and wiseh' tended. 
l)eniiiN had alwaj's been a good nurse, especially 
III surgiial cases. 'I'he Uoctor had taught him 
to be a gooil cook, and as an attached, faithful 
and attenti\'e domestic, this midnight assassin had 
no e(|ual. .Night and day he was at the Doctor's 
bcilside, always I'eady to foresee and forerun his 
slightest wish, alwa\^ respectful, solicitous, atten- 
ti\e. silent. And day and night tlie Doctor lay 
there and wondered what on earth he was going 
to do \vith llennis when he got well again — for 
he \\"as rapidly recoyering. 

< )f course his first thought was to ship his 
lernble ser\ifor out of the coiuitry ; then, as he 
grew better, and reali/.ed how dejjendeut he had 
grown to be upon this perlect and unfailing 
ser\'ice, and on a thousand little cares and com- 
lorts which no one else could ]iro\ide for him, he 
began to c]i;inge his mind. ( )f lanirse his I'aith in 
human nature had recei\-ed a rude shock; the 
I )octor decided positi\'ely, after \'ery carefully 
considering the matter, that he really could neyer 
feel again toward Dennis as lie had felt before 
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what he termed in his own thought "the iiK idenl." 
But then, he reflected, the \'ery haiipeninn' that 
had given him a lifelong distrust of Dennis had 
given him a lifelong hold over that strange rrea- 
ture. If he could no longer believe in the 
devotion of love, he certainly could count on the 
devotion born of fear. And in the end he decitled 
to keep Dennis. 

Life went on much as usual in the stone 
house on tiie hill. No one outside the house 
knew of "the incident." No one had e\er been 
encouraged to call, and it was County Fair 
season, when no one's absence from town was 
likely to create much comment. When the 
Doctor ap[ieared on the street again, it was eas\- 
to e.xplain the stiffness in his shoulder and the 
scar on his scalp by the explanation that he had 
at last fallen down a dangerous flight of slone 
steps in front of his house, as man\- ]ieoplc had 
predicted he some day would. 

Dennis was the same old Dennis as of \()re. 
The Doctor leaned rather more on him da\ b\- 
day — nay, more — ha\'ing taken stock with ihe 
devil, he began to tlraw his di\'itlends. It was 
unwise, he said to himself, to cross Dennis in the 
one passion, or mania, or whatever il nnght be 
called, that was the mainspring of his "eccentri- 
cities." He took Dennis's advice about his new- 
reckonings with the manufacturers who paid him 
royalty, and indeed, made Dennis to some extent 
his agent. The Doctor found himself growing 
rich, really rich, rich enough to satisfy demands 
much more exacting than those of his simple lazi- 
ness. He did not quite realize what this meant, 
however, until he went away for a little trip tcj 




re-establish his hcaUh, ami finind out what people 
out in the world think of a man who eloes n't 
have to be particular to a few hundreds in \\'hat 
he spends for his pleasure. It really seemed, he 
thought, to please the other people more e\'en 
than it pleased him. 

It was the day after the Doctor returned 
from his trip. He was walking up and down in 
front of his hc)use, looking across the \'alle\' to 
where great heavy clouds were pushing unmistak- 
able snow-signs up into a bright November sky. 
He had just been exhil)iting to Dennis the great 
fur overcoat he had purchased in his wanderings, 
and now he was listening to Dennis's account of 
his stewardship during the master's absence. With 
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a ciimplact-iicy that would haxr been impossible 
to him three months before, the Doctor heard 
how Dennis had collected, to the last penny and 
wilh interest, a certain debt owed lo the nucntor 
ol the (iargle by a dislionesl coni]ioundcr ol^ drugs 
in the count\- tnwn. 

'rurnnii; in their walk, almost as 1 )cnnis pro- 
nounced the naine of the place, they saw t\\'o 
reprcsentati\"es ol that scat nf law standing at the 
\-erv gate. ( )ne was the well-known figure of the 
couutv-sherifi': his companion was a poli( cman in 
unitorm. 

Dennis raised a veil of affright to liea\eii. 

" Vou '\e given me up!" he cried. ""Sou 've 
given me u[) to the law ! " 

Dr. Pessels was utterly taken back. 

" No — certainly not — ne\ er ! " he stam- 




mered. "Why, Dennis, you know I could n't do 
such a thing as that \ " 

"What's this, Doctor?" called the Sheriff 
cheerily as he advanced up the walk; "have you 
been lodging information against your man?" 
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"I?" rricil tlie iJortor, indignanth' ; "no; 
iif\cr! I promiseil him at the time — " 

'■ At what time ?" The Sheriff snapiied tliis 
out in sticli a peremptorv way that the ])octor's 
mi lilt li answered before tlie Dorinr's mind was 
aware of it : 

"'I'he time he tried to kill me." 

"Tried to kih \on ! " repeated the Sheriff 

■■To lall \'oii ! " echoed the pohceman. 

■•Yes." said the pjorir Doctor; "Imt tipon m\' 
honor I — " 

■■\\"e '11 attend to this in regular order," said 
tile Sheriff sternh'. as he slipped the liand-cuffs on 
Dennis's helpless wrists; "we did n't come after 
this man for attemjit to kill; we want him for 
[letty larcem'. He stole a [ilush jierfumery case 
and a letter-scales out o( a tlruggist's shop o\-er in 
our ]ilace. while he was collecting an account for 
\-ou, and he was seen to bring them home and 
hide them behind \dur barn. Got a spade?" 

When thev dug U|i the hiding place of Den- 
nis's thefts, the\- f )und the decayed and mildewed 
remains of aimless magpie pilferings wdiich must 
ha\-e re|iresented a year's accumulation. Here he 
had hidden a wonderful collection of odds and 
ends — a p.iir of lialn''s shoes, an empt\- cruet- 
stand, a ]ilowshare, a silx'er candlestick,^ a milk- 
can anil an enamelled n.itrh. 

(In the trial fir assault with attempt to kill, 
the defense was insanit\'. The I'rosecuting Attor- 
ney did his best to make a point of Dennis's 
Inisiness sagacit)', but he had \-ery little chance 
with the eliKjuent and pathetic orator whom Dr. 
Fessels had engaged to ayipear for the defense. 
This gentleman got the aimless and pmrposeless 
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thefts into evidence somehow or other, and he 
expatiated on Dennis's de\-oted tideh'ty to the 
master against wliom in a moment of ma(hiess he 
had raised his hand, until the women ni the 
audience wept effusively; Di'. I'essels let his lionesl 
tears stream down his simple, fal face: the jurors 
were, as the reporters sav, "\isihlv affectetl," and 
even the judge looked at the ceiling and cleared 
his throat. 
f:^ "And win," demanded 

counsel for the Defense, fer- 
\'eiitl\', -'^In-, after this 
catastrophe, did this em- 
[)l()ver retain in his ser- 
\'ice this domestic "hIio 
had sdugiit his life ? 
A\'h\- did he Uirn to hnn 
for care, f n" atli-ndanci'. lor 
affection? W'liw « hen, through 
the faithful nursing of this \'iitim of a mnmcnl's 
frenzy, — fir 1 say to \-ou, gentlemen, he. and nni 
the man he struck, is the \'ictim in this case — wli\' 
did this employer retain him in his ser\i(e. cim- 
fide to his keeping higher trusls. and ilasp him 
to his bosom closer than e\er licfoie?" 

The speaker paused with extended hand. 
Dr. Pessels evidently thought that he was directh- 
appealed to. 

"Because it 's so everlasting hard to get an\' 
sort of a good servant nowadays," he replied 
huskily, through his tears. 

The jury evidently thought so too. Dennis 
is in the State Insane Asylum. 
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-:f HEN 1 had rtatl tliruugh the letter bigned 
jfjv't. Jiodinaii Keniochan, I had suine ditfi- 
^ "^(T^^ culty in associatiiiL; the idea uf its 
ll\}^ authorship with the idea of the man 
with whom I had had a lirief but pleas- 
ant a((]uainlanre eight or ten years lieiore. 
I had had a sort of stag-party and public- 
dinner hieiidship with him during one notably 
hilarious season m New \"nrk, but he "\\a.i at that 
time a soldier in the I'nited States Ami)', and lie 
had all his life been a soldier in that larger arm)' 
of the Soldiers of Joirtuiie; and so it happened 
that we were not nuuh thrown together. Later, 
wdien I think I might ha\"e seen more of him, he 
fell heir to some immense ftirtune and went abroad 
to live. M)' clearest memor\- of him was the jiicture 
my mind had preserved of our jiarting hand-clasi) 
on the steamer's deck. 

As I remenibereil L'aptam Iveniochan, he 
was a big, strong, hea\y man, rather slow and 
cjuiet and self-contained, with hair and moustache 
prematurelv grav, stiff', thick and bristling like 
thatch. His complexion "was rudd)', almost rubi- 
cund : the complexion of a man who li\'ed "well 
and fed hearty appetites ; vet wdio obser\'ed a 
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certain .sturdy ttiiipcrance. His features were 
hard in torm and expression; i)nl\- his e\es, which 
were hirge, dark lirown and somewhat sad, 
seemed capalile of kimhiess. In maimers I 
remembered him ipn'el, reserved and < our- 
teous ; a man who hstened much and talked 
rarely; and who, when he did talk, talked 
admirablv well ; thuughtfulK', and with a 
cultured grace in his low, pleasant tones. 
You felt that vou wajuld not c;ire to enlist 
as a [)rivate in that Captain's company if 
an easy life were your ambition; but that 
if you 7oe>r a private in his company, vou 
would go to the bottom of the Devil's pit 
for him. 

Here is his letter : 




"You told me once, m\' dc.n* sir. thai \"our 
business (so you called it,) as a studeni ol human 
nature, had made you more mdulgeut ol the 
absurdities and inconsistencies of humanit\' than 
of many of its commonplace \irtues, I am going 
to trust to that indulgence that vou will not laugh 
at my present request, as I am sure 1 i;ni trust 
to your kindness not to refuse it. 

"You used sometimes to reproach me with 
what you called the callosity of mv sympathies, 
e.specially in matters of patriotism and humane 
sentiment. The reproach was just, I ha\'e 
knocked around the world so much and so long; 
I have seen so much of life's miseries and hard- 
ships and pains and horrors that I suppose I have 
grown insensible and even indifferent to human 
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suft'ering. Nav, I know that I could not have 
got that reputation, as I certainly have, without 
earning it. And wlien I sav that 1 liaxe seen, 
without nuK h wear and te.ir on my heart-struigs, 
ti\"e moiuh.s ni tlie prison-pen at Anderson\'ille, 
h\-e years of Jndian wari"ai"e, two efiidemics ol 
I holera and one of veUo^-k-xer, a i-onflagratii.in 
m which hiuiih-eds perislied, and iniicli more 
tlian one man's fan' ahowani e of -inoxnig acci- 
dents by flood and tield,' \-on will understand why 
I have to ask the indulgem e ot yonr experience 
to liehe\e that there are afflictions of my fellow- 
men so trifling that most people would i onsidcr 
them ianciful. \vhi( h \-et ha\e the power to tou( h 
me with a poignaiU pam, to hx themsehes in my 
memorv as grief for the dead is fixed in other 
minds, and to haunt me for vears with an inex- 
tinguishable pity and an unsatished desire to 
help and solace. 

"iMv st(a"\- takes me back a i|uarter of a 
century in a life that has been hill of tantastio 
changes. I wa^, then a \dung man cit twent\- 
three, still broken in health with mv cunfinement 
at Andersoii\ille, alone in New A'ork, without 
friends, and with \"er\' little monev, stud\ang liard 
for a profession lor which i had little liking and 
less capacit\'. I li\"ed, for ecamomy's sake, near 
what was then Manhattan\-ille, and not far from 
the old ISlooiningdale Road. d'hat clclightful old 
highwav was alread)' beginning to disappear 
under the pic k and sho\'el, to make way for a 
'boule\'ard' and the rest of that s\-stem of so- 
called 'improvements,' winch 1 suppose bv this 
time has leh little trace of tlie out^kirts of the 
town as I knew them. 
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" 1 was no ninrt- of a jiatriot in those ilavs 
than 1 am now; one (■il\- was the same to me 
as another, anil one street meant no more to 
me than the next. So, though I \\as fond enough 
of ni)- [ileasant surroimdmgs in that good okl- 
fashioned neighborhooih 1 cotild not designate to 
you by any reference to lanihnarks where it was 
that I found, somewhere between Central Park 
and the Nortli Ri\er — perhaps in tlie then- 
unfinished part of the park itself, a great old- 
fashioned place which had once l)een the residence 
of some liistoric gentleman whose name I ha\ e 
forgotten. It was a grand old house, standing in 
grounds that must ha^•e covered many acres, and 
that had once been culti\'ated ^^'ith exipiisite taste. 
There Avere man)' such places in the region at 
that time, most of them dropping into deca\' ; but 
this was of aU of them the largest, seemingly the 
oldest, and its grounds were the most tjuaintly 
laid out in flower-gardens and formal shrubberies 
— lanes of bo.x and avenues of privet, and here 
and there great ragged e\'ergreens of all sorts 
slowly growing out of the odd shapes into which 
some Dutch gardener had clipped them a century 
before. And all this stood in the way of some 
devilish 'impro\-ement' — was it a boulexard or 
an aqueduct or a horse-car line or what? 1 have 
forgotten; but I know that the beautiful place 
was doomed to ilestruction, and I know for a 
long time it seemed that I was the onlv one who 
would mourn its fall. 

"There was a great old flower-garden at the 

back f)f the house, wdrere I used to go to read 

and study, partly because I lo\-ed to walk between 

the neglected beds that still kept up some pitiful 

is 
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bhow of flowering within their sturdy borders of 
box, and to catch smeHs of honeysuckle and 
southernwood; and partly because in that 
secluded spot I could not hear the pickaxes of 
the sappers and miners in the van of the March 
of Progress, nor see the scar they were making on 
the face of nature. 




"For a long time I thought — indeed I was 
sure — that I was the onh' human being who 
freiiuented tlie |ilace : but after a while, as famil- 
iant\' trained m\ e\e to notice little things, 1 
beiame loubcious n( the fact that some other 
person or persons shared mv love for the old 
garden. lie, she, or thev shared also my re\'erent 
resi)e('t tor it, and rcframed from ravaging the 
licds or spoihng the flowering shrulis. I permitted 
myself a modest posy for my button-hole: so, it 
seemed, did some one else. 1 found this out when 
1 got to noticing how many flowers there were in 
certain favorite clumps of mine. By and by, 
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becoming interested and curious, for never had I 
seen a soul within liie enclosure, 1 searciied lor 
footsteps and found them. It was no easy task, 
for the walks had the smoothness and firmness of 
great old age, but by diligent scrutiny of every 
pati'h of dust or mould, I finally discovered and 
individualized, if 1 may so express it, two different 
footprints; and I satisfied myself that, save my 
own, none but those two pairs of feet trod the 
garden paths. 

" Both were small feet — one a man's and one 
a woman's — and both were peculiar. The man 
wore shoes with the narrow, square, sharp-cornered 
toe that is affected bv Soutli .Americans and 
Cubans — 1 belie\'e il is called the t'reole or 
Spanish toe. The print of tlie woman's sole was 
beautifully small and daintv; but the shape and 
the character of the impressinii pu/.zled me much, 
until I guessed the truth: that she wore slippers 
— and uncommonly small slippers, Ino. There- 
fire, I reasoned, she must live near bw 

"1 was twenty-three vears old, as I ha\-e told 
you, and I made up my mind to find out who 
that woman was. Perhaps I should sav that I 
determined to discfiver the woman and the man; 
but as fir the man, his toes had already pre- 
judiced me against him. And he seemed, at the 
best, unnecessary. So you see that I, too, ha\-e 
been twenty-three. I suppose some peojile woulil 
not believe it of me. 

''My hours in the garden had Ijeen invariable. 
From nine, when I finished my breakfast, to 
ele\en when I went to my lectures ; and from 
seven, when I finished my dinner, until eight, when 
I returnefl to mv room to begin my evening's 
6s 
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■\V(irk. The day after I made mv rcsoU'e I took 
an early l)reakfa^t ; went to mv garden, and 
entered it noiselessl\' 1)\' mie of the pruetdjordered 
paths, whose high liedge wmild sereen me from 
ohservaticin, wliile it allnwed me to [leep tlirongli 
its straggling twigs. 

•'1 had not gone half the length of the [lath 
when 1 saw him — for it was the man and he 
was aliinc. The lir^t thing that I saw of him was 
his sijiiare-toL'd shoes; tlien, as 1 raised mv eyes 
I saw one of the oddest and one of the oldest 
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figures that I have ever encountered. The square- 
toed shoes were low-cut, witli sih'er buckles. The 
breeches were tight to the leg, of black broad- 
cloth somewhat shiny with age. Then came a 
yellow nankeen waistcoat and a swallow-tail coat 
of a faded mulberry color, with very sniall silver 
buttons. A great l.ilack satin stock enveloped the 
neck. The hat that went with this costume was 
a beaver, a real bea\'er, a genuine antique, fuzzy, 
with a crown like an inverted bell, and a wonder- 
fully broad rolling brim. I think you will under- 
stand what I mean when J say that that hat was 
an improbable hat. I know that I stood 
and stared at it for a minute or t^-o, 
slowly taking in all its queerness be 
fore I thought of inspecting its , 

wearer any further. 

"We speak often of a 
costume suiting its wearer. 
In this case I should rather 
say that the man suited his 
costume. He was old, m- 
credibly old in the face, 
clean sha^-en, wrinkled, yel- 
low as old ivory — and his 
wig ! It absolutely made you 
believe in the hat ; it was 
such a marvel of curly, shiny, 
pomaded, jet-black juvenility. 
And yet for all its obvious age it 
was a sprightly figure that walked 
briskly along the garden paths, evidently 
taking a morning constitutional. And there was 
something positively fascinating in the amiable, 
intelhgent, interested way in which that wrinkled 
6 67 
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old face grinned and grimaced and mowed at the 
empty air as though it held converse with the 
invisible. 

" For half an hour I watched him as he 
walked smartly about the grounds; and then I 
went away half ashamed of thus spying on his 
pri\'acy, and yet too bashful to present myself to 
his notice, although the oddity and eccentricity 
of his a]>pearance had already so caught my 
fancy and aroused my wonder that I hail (juite 
forgotten to trouble myself about the yet undis- 
covered wearer of the daintv feminine slippers. It 
must have been indeed a fascination that brought 
me back the same hour the ne.vt morning, and the 
morning after that, just to watch the brisk little 
old man from liehind my screen of shrubbery. 
And on that third morning I saw a sight that 
held me spelbbound. 

"The old man stopped short in his pro- 
menade and tapped the firm smooth walk two or 
three times with the tip of his toe. Then he took 
three steps forwaril, made a low bo\\' — a very 
low bcjw — with his hands spread out, then took 
three steps back, and then, with the rapiditv and 
agility of a fighting-cock, skipjjed fifteen or twenty 
feet forward, rose a good half-a-yard into the air, 
and cut a pigci5n-wing the like of which I had 
never seen before. Down he came, back he 
skipped ; then to right, then to left ; he bowed, 
he smirked, he waved his hands in the air, he 
nourished his lean old legs in marvelous intricate 
steps, advancing, retreating, turning and twirling, 
swinging this way and that in airy circles and 
senu-circles, and each time that he came back to 
the place from which he started, he drew the tips 
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of his shrivelled fingers together, raised them to 
his lips, threw a kiss to an imaginary puljlic, and 
made three low hows, right, left and centre, while 
his poor old yelhiw features were twisted and 
puckered witii grimaces cjf delighted \'anitv. He 
was dancing. 

"After that I had to make his acquaintance; 
and a few days later I did ; contriving to enter 
the garden just as he left it, and to pass the time 
of day with him, as when I was a boy in the 
country it was customary to do with any stranger 
met upon the highwav. I expected to find him 
shy and embarrassed, but he was not, in the least. 
To my salutation of 'A fine day, sir!' he 
answered cordially and pleasantly : 

" 'Indeed it is, sir, and quite like the weather 
we used to have.' 

6q 
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" In a week we were good friends, anil 1 
knew his whole history. Do you know who he 
was? He was Canianti, the old dancing master, 
the man who taught the modish people of New 
York to dance, who directed their balls and chose 
their music and formed their ( ode of eticjuette — 
in my lather's time! Think of it, mv dear sir, his 
life in tlie world had ended Ijefore mine began, 
and to all intents and pin'jmses two centuries 
shook hands in our two persons. 

'■.And then I lieard about the slippers. 
Proud as he was of the triiunplis of his jjast, in 
.America and in h'ranre — he was l)allel master at 
the opera in Faiis (hiring the latter [lart of Napo- 
Icon's ((insulate, and emigrated in 1805, m 
testinion)' of his principles, being mial)le \o bear 
the sight of tile (,'orsican upstart declared Emperor 
and seated on the thr(jnc of the K(.iurbons — he 
was prouder still of something else: an(.l when he 
tol(.l me of it he got uj> from his seat as if to 
speak with iiK.ire respect. 

"'it mav not ha\"e esca[ied \-our niemor\', 
sir, that I ha\"e the lienor of being the husband 
of la C'erita ' ' 

■■ It had indeed escaped my nienior\', but I 
could t;|uite clearh' recall my father's enthusiastic 
ra\-ings o\er that incomparable queen of dancers, 
Ijeside ^\llonl, in his Ojiinion, all other artists of 
the ballet were ( lumsy charlatans. 

■'It was she wlio came to the garden with 
him, and llic footprint 1 had seen was made by 
the woman out of whose slipper a King of France 
once drank champagne. But, as he remarked, 
his wife was 110 longer 111 her first )'outh, (as far 
as I can make out she must have been si.xty and 
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he eighty -five or six at this time,) and she pro- 
menaded herself only in what he called 'the 
choice oi the day' — namely, the dry warm hours 
of the early afternoon. 

" I presented myself at the court of the ex- 
cjueen a few days later. She was a little old 
woman dressed in a limp, shiny, old-fashioned 
silk; faded, wrinkled, exquisitely neat, and gentle 
and sweet, with a smell of pot-pourri about her — 
which is in part the reason why tlie thought of a 
withered rose-jietal always comes to me when I 
remember her. 

"It was to these old people that I said 
one day : 

••'What was the Minuet? Will you not tell 
me something about the Minuet?' 

••Camanti ga\e a little start, his fingers 
trembled and a toutdi of color rose to his yellow 
cheek. 

"'ft is — no, it icujs the Dance of Kings, 
and it died with the Kings. There are Kings no 
more and there will no more be a Minuet. In all 
the world there was never — no, ne\'er — such a 
dance as the Minuet.' 

"I tried to make him describe it, to tell 
me something of its figures and steps, but its 
intricacies and refinements were very soon too 
much for his English. At last he turned to his 
wife who sat silent, smelling now and then of a 
spray of southernwood which she held daintily 
between the tips of her fingers. 

"'Madam,' he said, 'would vou have the 
grace to illustrate for this gentleman?' 

"She rose and cast a timorous glance about 
her, as if to assure herself that no one else was 
7/ 
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li)r)kins. Then witliout a won! she took her [Jace 
opposite him and I saw tlie Minnel (hinieiL 

" liackward and forward tlie\' went, bowing 
and sniih'ng to each otiier, willi < iKiuetlisli gesticu- 
lations and bows anil curtseys of profoundlv 
ceremiinious salutation. Tliey adwinced, thev 
retreated, thev crossed, ihev cir( led, the\- kissed 
their hands and made their bows to partners who 
danced onh' in their fond nld e\-es ; thev waved 
their trembling hands in the air, and sprang up 
from tune to time in fiinnv little nld dash ic)ned 
steps, like the marionette figures that used to 
dance m a glass box on the top of a certain kind 
of street organ. Left ci\-er from the last century, 
these two pitiful, odd old figures went through 
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every least step and movement of that forgotten 
dance, to music that had been a hfetime mute. 

"I sat and watched them, with something in 
my throat that forbade me to laugh, until they 
reached the end and the old man gave a quick 
little upward glance, as though to see some long- 
dead leader drop his baton. They stood for a 
moment face to face, looking fixedly at each 
other, as though they were slowly coming to 
themselves after a moment of rapturous ecstacy, 
and then, sobbing like children, they fell into 
each other's arms. 



" That is all my story. A few days later I 
went to Me.xico and took service in the army of 
Juarez ; and never again did I see either of my 
two strange friends. And that I never have seen 
them ; that I never, in all my years of wander- 
ing, sought them out to shuw them some tri\-ial 
kindness; that I was noi with them when the old 
man died, to gi\'e my arm to the poor old woman 
who survived him, and to make this frail creature, 
so long tenderlv watched o\-er and cared for bv 
her adoring husband, feel that there was at least 
one person left in the world to whom she could 
turn for sympathy and attention — this, my friend, 
this has for twenty-five years weighed on a con- 
science callous enough to the memory of a hun- 
dred atrocities which I have seen unmoved and 
unstirred to pity. 

" Camanti is dead. Long ago, when I was 
in the Sandwich Islands, I read of his demise in a 
newspaper that was then three years old, Why I 
7J 
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never made scan h fur his widow I do not icnow. 
Pei'liaps it is hccause 1 have weakly tried to 
cherish all these \'ears the remeiiihrance of them 
as 1 saw them in that sweet nld garden that so 
Liecame them, and that I lia\e been just coward 
enough to a\-oid lacmg the certain discoxery that 
tins last pleasure had been taken cmt of their 
gentle and l(i\-ing old li\'es. 

■■This brings me to mv request. A few da^"s 
ago, I saw 111 an nl)scure French theatrical paper 
a statement that the gra\-e of the great Cerita in 
C'al\'ar\' C'emeter\-, New Yurk, was «athnut a 
stone. \\'hat 1 ask nf yciu is In see if this be so, 
and to vrse the enclosefi ilraft in ]iro\-iding a fitting 
sejiulchre for my two old friends, whercx'er they 
mav he." 
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I shall do ^^■llat Ker- 
nochan asked me to, 

bill not until S|inng, 

when I shall lay 

upnii the tomb of 

the twii iild pi'0]ilea ' -■ " "-- ^~ 

bunch I if \-iiilets that 

goiw in a lerlam clddaslnoncd garden I know of, 

so that 1, too, may iiave a part in thi.s tild-tiine 

fnendshiji. 
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:'^^l^^^''*'\;y|^HEN THE Circuit Judge had seen his 

'c\ -^v r"^' horse put up in the statile of the one 

vV^^i^S^- ' nameless ta\ern at Pondwater Court- 

'■;•.■..■■',?.•■ House, had taken a drink at the bar 

of the estabhshment, in company with an- 
other bar — namely, the entire legal profession of 
Pondwater C'ountv, consisting of Mr. Hi Baker, 
the local lawyer, a short and very slouchy oldish 
man, with a stubbly, rounded gray beard; Mr. 
AN'oodruff Sitz, the lawyer from Walloon, and Ex- 
Juilge Pumfert, who kept tlie hotel, and who, 
occasionally, when he was sober, took assignments 
to defend, he lodked inc[uiringly at the Sheriff, 
who had just come in, and stood swinging the 
Court -House keys and gazing suggestively at 
the bar. 

"Any business, Mr. Huff?" he inquired. 

The Circuit Judge was a tall, thin, clean- 
shaven man with prominent arjuiline features, a 
keen eye and a fine mop of wavy dark hair 
irowning his high forehead. He was younger 
than his cumpanions; but it was easy to see that 
they looked up to him as a man of greater fibre 
and greater vigor: indeed, he had lawyer, politi- 
cian and People's Choice written all over him. 
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A bmile of amused reflection stirred the 
tobacco-stained corners of the Sheriff's mouth. 

"Well," he said, slowly, stroking his beard, 
"got something amusing, anyway, dot an assault- 
andd:)attery case from over Huckleberry Hill, and 
two of them old original Hucklefierry Hunkers 
locked up in the st(jne crock. My! ain't them 
two specimens I Eh, Hi?" 

"(niess His Honor ain't seen nothing like 
them yet," assented Mr. Baker, with a noil of 
con\'ictiiin and an expressive shift of his (|uid. 

"They talk alx'ut them Higger Injins in 
Californ)'," broke in the Ex-judge, his hoarse 
deep \i)ice boonnng like a rust\- bell, "I don't 
believe they are one mite wussen that lot on the 
other side of Huckleberry Hill. Civilization ! 
^\'hy, they don't knrrw the meaning of the word. 
There ain't a one of them can read or write, and 
their morals, sir, their morals, would suit a — a — 
a hog." 

"Would n't suit no hog ever I see," said the 
Slieriff, tersely, 
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"No, nor me neillui," iMr. J-iaker agreed 
with him, shifting the (|ui(l liark. "/ iie\er see 
iKj hcjg was ri'l a gentk-'man alongside of a 
Hurklelierry Hdl man. Ami sows," he concluded, 
reflecti\-elv, ■• are the Queen of Kngland alongside 
of their women." 

'•How 's that, Sitz?" in(|uired the Circuit 
fudge, addressing the third man, who had not yet 
spoken. He, too, was lank and clean sha\en ; 
but his hair was gray and his leatures were of a 
saturnine cast. \'ou saw at once that he, loo, 
was a lawyer and a j)ohti( lan — also, that he 
neyer liad been and iie\"cr would l)e the I'eople's 
Choice. His response was drN' and brief. 

'•Ain't sayin' nrithin'. M\- case." 

" < )h I " said the Ciri iiit Judge. " In that case, 
gentlemen, take a drink with me and we '11 get to 
business." 

The drink was taken, and thev all set out 
for the little stone court-house at the other end 
of the \illage street, the Sheriff, a smile of satis- 
faction now illuniinalmg his face, hax'iiig taken 
his [ilace by the side of the Circuit fudge. He 
dangled his big ke\-s as he walked, making them 
clink pleasaullv ; and in that simple suggestion of 
ofh( ial power began and ended all outward and 
ceremonial show of the majesty and dignit)- of the 
law in Pondwater County. 

As the\' walked along, the Sheriff told the 
Judge lirief tales of the «retchedK- degradeil, 
recklessly happv outcasts who In'cd on the lurther 
side of the mountain, scraping a mean li\-elilioo(l 
out ol luickleberr\'-picking in die siasou, and 
hunting and fishing the rest of the year. 'I'liey 
formetl just such a colony as may still be found 
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in many "f the wild fnrest-regions of the more 
mountainous parts of New York, Penns\'h"ania 
and New |ersey — the shrewd, ignorant, lawless, 
lazy offsjiring (jf early settlers of the ilass kni:)\\'n 
in the Smith as "poor white trash." 

The legal [lartv came to the ridiculous little 
Grecian temple, in yellowing moss-stauied stucco, 
which ser\'ed I^imdwater Cnuntv for a temple of 
the law. d'he Sherilf unlocked the door of the 
musty little court-room, and went around to the 
jail-wmg at the back to get his jjrisoners. The 
others filed in and took their places, the Circuit 
ludge climbing carefuUv to his seat on a i)eril- 
ously small platform, and dusting the chair 
carefully before he sat down. A few country 
people lounged in, a few boys filtered in, a few 
girls peeped in, only the tips of their sund.ionncts 
showing abo\"e, around the edge of the door, and 
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tlie tips f>f their prehensile toes below, crisped up 
tight and scraj)ing at the sill. At last the Sheriff 
arri\'ed with his prisoners, and Court was opened, 
'Idle Sheriff stood behind his two prisoners as they 
sat on a long seat under the Judge's desk. 

" JMiss SpruD," he called t)Ut, •• Hi, you there, 
Sairev, come up here I " 




At this command, a tall, gaunt woman with 
a thin fa( e, wliose leathery skin was almost of the 
same palebrown hue of her cnarse wispy hair, 
dragged tight o\-er her head and tied behind in a 
knot the size of a hickor\'-iuU, stalked u[i the 
narrow aisle with a loose swinging step. In one 
hand she held 1)\' its strings a l)lack bonnet of a 
maryelous antiipie pattern, stained, bedraggled 
and twisted nut of shape. Her dress, or at least, 
the garment which hiuig on her. was of calit'O as 
faded and weatherdjeaten as her complexion; and 
her feet displayed a jiair of huge, shapeless 
[irunella shoes that must ha\-e been purchased a 
generation befure that session of court. She sat 
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down on the extreme end of the bench on which 
sat the two prisoners. She gave no sign of 
noticing them, and yet, in all that countr^-iied 
assemblage, she and they evidently belonged to a 
class apart from all the rest. 

They were both dressed in homespun, and 
for dirty, defiant raggedness, it was a stand-off 
between them. As a Study in Faded Browns 
either of them would have taken the first prize in 
a competition of artists' models. 

Reuben Cruder was short, squat and frog- 
like. His inconceivably short neck set his fat, 
solemn face on a slant, so that his bulging eyes 
seemed to look straight up in the air, instead of 
before him. He sat with his hands folded under 
his round belly, and his serious features gave as 
much indication of the character of his thoughts 
as the face of the Egyptian Sphinx gives of her 
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contract-price. But Jake Hyker, his partner in 
crime, was a man i)f immoderate tallness. He 
must luu'e been (i\'er six feet and a lialf higli, and 
wlien he stood on end, s\va\'ing- irrei;ularlv to-and- 
ho, balanced l>y the enormous red liands that 
Iiuiil; almost down to ins knees, lie seemed about 
to break at the joints, like a mast ilksiilic ei.l in 
se\eral [jlaces. The head on the U>ii of this 
great, grotesque, bigdioned, knob-jointed, uni'outh 
creatnre was hardl\- larger than an ordiiiar\' man's 
two hsts, set ^^'ith the second knuckles and the 
heels of the palms together — and that is an 
illustration suggested also by the shape of the odd 
cranium, for his skull seemed to slojje both ways 
from a median ridge-pole. His \-oice, as he 
answered to his name — rising to his full height 
and wa\'eriiig ilisjointedh' as he stood — \\as of a 
character that belonged distinctively ti:i the little 
cocoanut head, and not at all to the great bony 
corn-shock bod\'. Thin. high. (]Uerulous, penetrat- 
ing, with a curie ais metallic quax'er in it that 
seemed to be always hanging on the edge of a 
musical cadence, it squawked out in the little 
court-room, ringing, strong and per\asi\-e, and its 
sounil seemed to stir in all tliose who heard it a 
spasmodic impulse of in\"oluntar\-, unthinking 
laughter. 

Mr. Sitz arose, representing the filaintiff, to 
make a brief statement of the facts in the case. 

" \'our Honor," he said, "this here is one of 
the most e.\tree-ordinar\' cases that has e\'er come 
under m\ notice. 1 projK.se to show you, sir, 
that these two men here, Reuben (.hauler and 
Jacob Hyker, haxe made an attempt upon the 
hfe of this here lady, Miss Sarah Oreanna Sprull, 
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of the most diabolical and peculiar character. I 
should premise. Your Honor, by saying that this 
man Gruder, who seems to be the instigator of 
the villainy is, or was, at the time of the cijmmis- 
sion of the crime, engaged to be married to this 
plaintiff. And I will show you, sir, that i.m the 
thirtieth day of last month, bet\\'een the hours of 
two and three in the afternoon, this here (Iruder, 
accompanied by this here Hyker, entered the 
house of this here plaintiff, and indooced her, bv 
means of a pecuniary consideration, to enter a 
hogshead of water — " 

"Hi, what 's that. Brother Sitz ?" interrupted 
the Judge, startled out of his judicial gra\ity. 

"fndooced this here lady to enter a hogs- 
head of water," went on Brother Sitz, with impres- 
sive dignity; "wherein, she being therein, this 
here Gruder, aided and abetted bv this here 
Hyker, did feloniously, violently and by fnrce of 
arms, thrust under the water the head of this here 
lady, meaning thereby to depri\-e her of life, and 
of the means ol breathing air. Your HuiiDr, I 
will now call the plaintiff to the stand. Miss 
Sprull, get up there in that chair bv Mr. Huff." 

All eyes were fi.xed in strained attention 
upon Miss Sarah Oreanna Sprull, as she ( lamliered 
into the chair which the Sheriff had placed upon 
the flat side of a shoe-box. 

"Miss Sprull," said her counsel, "ihi you 
recognize these two men ? " 

"f do," said Miss Sprull, with rasping 
emphasis. 

"This here man, Reuben Gruder, is or was, 
on the thirtieth day of August last, your affianced 
husband — that is, he was engaged to be married 
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to you ? I understand you to say yes. This here 
is the man ? " 

''That's him," said Miss SpruU, promptly; 
"and he 's a no-good." 

"And this here Hyker is tlie man whcj was 
with him on the dav mentioned?" 

"That's him," Miss SpruU assented; "and 
he 's another." 

"Now, Jvliss Sprull," saiil her coimsel, part- 
ing hiis coat-tails preparatory to sitting down, 
"will you ha\e the goodness to tell His Honor 
what happened at your house on the day 
mentioned ?" 

" 1 was peelin' inions," began Miss Sprull, 
without the slightest hesitation, "when Reuben 
Cruder come in with that Jake H\ker. And as 
soon as I sot eyes on them, I kncnved there was 
something wrong. They ain't neither of them 
mm h good by themselves, but when them two 
gits together, they ain't no good at all. Reuben, 
he come up to me, and he says, 'Sarali,' savs he, 
'do )'Ou want to make three shillin'?' 'Course 1 
do, you fool,' savs I. 'All right,' savs he; and 
out he and that Hyker goes, and gits tlie big 
hogshead that stands mider the rain-spout, and 
fetches it right into mv kitchen and sets it down 
in the middle of my clean floor. 'There,' he says, 
'now you fill that up ]ilum-full with water, and 
[ake here, he 'II gi\'e you three shillin' for the 
job.' '.Soft water or hard?' savs 1. 'It don't 
make no difference,' sa\s he. \\'ell, 1 knowed he 
had his pockets full, that Ciruder, for I knowed 
he 'd just sold a steer, and 1 seen tiiey was both 
full; and thinks 1 to myself, thinks I, 'three 
shillin' is three shillin',' and 1 just goes and fetches 
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a bucket ; and I was one hour a fillin' that 
dratted barreL And them fellows had a bottle 
with them, and first one would take a drink out 
of it, and then the other, until you could n't 
hardly tell whic'h was which. And when I gets 
the barrel plum full and runnin' over, I says to 
them, ''I'here you are,' I says. And that Hyker, 
he paid the three shillin', paid it right down. Oh, 




I knowed he was full the moment I sot eyes on 
him. And then (.l-ruder says to me, ' Do you 
want to make another three shillin'?' says he. 
'Course I do,' says I. '\Vhat do them brogans 
of yours weigh ? ' says he. ' I don't know,' says 
I; 'I ain't never weighed 'em.' 'Take 'em off,' 
says he, and I took 'em off. And then, right like 
that, 'fore I knowed what they was going to do. 
Grader, he picks me up by the feet, and Hyker, 
he ketches me by the back of my neck, and 
Jedge, as I 'm a living woman, them two villains 
soused me right into that hogshead, and the water 
was that cold I was most froze to death. Then 




Ilykt-r, he says, ' Her head goes, too,' and 
Cjruiler, he says, ' Her head goes, too,' and thev 
jabbed my head right under the water. I hkc to 
drownded. Then 1 Imllered, and 1 guess tlie\' 
got sort of scared. Anyways thcN' took me out. I 
I fiuhl n't ne\er ha\-e got nut of nivseM". 1 was near 
friize, and scared haH out of m\- hfe, ami I just 
hoofed it all the way to town. And Mr. Hutf, 
he went up and arrested them. ^And 1 ain't neyer 
lelt just right smce," concluded Miss Sprull, 
glancing at her ciauisel \\'ith tlie satisfied air of a 
witness who has done her full diilv. 

Loi)ks of amazement anil incredulit\- were 
e.xchanged all o\ er the Court mom. .At the 
request of Mr. Sitz, the Sherift" ascended the 
stand, and testified briefly concerning the arrest 
of the prisoners. 
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"They were fighting each other when I got 
there," he said; "but tliey was both of them too 
Hitoxicated to do each other any hurt." 

"What was the subject of the contention?" 
ini|uired the Circuit Judge. 

"I dunno," said the Sheriff. "I cou/d n't 
make out. 'I'his man Gruder, here, he was too 
drunk to talk, and ah the way down to the jail 
the other man was trying to get at him, and kept 
a-hollering out, '.A pint 's a pound!' -A pint 's a 
pound!' and calling him profane and blasphemc- 
ous names." 

The Circuit Judge cast a puzzled look first 
at one and then at the other of the two prisoners, 
who sat imperturbably on their bench, their fea- 
tures di.sj)laying no interest whatever. At last 
he said : 

"Jacob Hyker, it appears from the Sherift's 
statement that you were less under the influence 
of liquor than your companion. Take the stand, 
and the Court will hear what )ou ha\e to say fur 
yourself." 

Calmly, deliberately, and without a trace nf 
embarrassment in his manner, Mr. Hyker ascended 
the stand, took a seat, and cheerfully announced 
to the entire Court-room, in his (dearest nasal 
twang : 

" I was biled." 

Here Mr. Gruder suddenly awoke to an 
instant of interest in the proceedings, and from 
his seat addressed the \vitness, in the way of 
correction. 

"/ was biled," he said. 

"Yes," said Mr. Hyker, with the air of giv- 
ing a thoughtful opinion ; "you was cert'nly biled." 
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"If you said we was both hiled, you would 
n't bt telling no lies," continued JMr. (iiuder. 

" Well," said the witness to the Circuit 
Judge, "we was both biled, him and me." 
"Do you mean that you were in- 
toxicated?" asked the Court. 

"Of course," said Mr. Hyker; 
"did n't I tell you we was biled"-" 
Like as it might have hap[)ened to 
any of you gentlemen here," he 
added, wuh a wa\e of his hand 
that included the whole legal [iro- 
fession. " \'ou see it come about 
this way. I '11 tell you just hcjw u 
happened." 

Mr. H\ker leaned lia( k in his 
chair and crossed his long legs. He telt 
that he had an agreeable and intei'esting story to 
narrate, and he wore a mien of cheerful confidence. 
"Here 's hi>w it was: Cruder, he come to 
my [ilace about eight o'clock Monday morning, 
and I guess he had a load on then. I thought so 
then; Init it 's kinder hard to tell. There ain't 
much difference in (Cruder whether he 's got a 
load on or whether he ain't. W ell, him and me, 
we had two or three drmks, may be more. I'irst 
thing I knowed he bust out cr\'ing. Then, of 
course, I see he had a loail (jii. liiu it 'n just this 
way with me, gentlemen, 1 can't stand it. Often 
as ! '\'e seen that man drunk, e\'ery time he busts 
out ( rying it makes me feel bad. Says I to him, 
'What 's the matter?' says I. Says he to me, 
'I '\-e gi\e my word to marry Sairey ( ireanna 
Sprull,' says he, 'and I ain't fitten,' says he; 'I am 
that drunk and shif'less and wuthless,' says he, 
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'that I ain't fitten to marry no respectalile 
woman,' says he; 'and besides,' says ht, 'I sold a 
steer yesterday,' he says, 'and I 've got the money 
in my rlo'es, and I want to go to a bah to-morrow 
night down Walloon way, and there 's another gal 
tlown there,' he says, 'that I might have if I 
chose; and I don't feel like it was right for me to 
marry Sairey Oreanna and get drunk and l)reak 
her heart, and I wisht I was dead,' says he. 

"'W'ell,' says I to him, 'what 's to hinder 
your Ijreakin' off with Sairey Oreanna? ]f you 
don't marry her,' says I, 'what does she care how 
drunk you get?' 'Oh,' says he, 'I could n't do 
no such a thing as that,' says he. 'Ain't I j)assed 
my word to Sairey Oreanna that I 'd marry her?' 
'Well,' says I, 'if she wants to get shet of you on 
account of your wuthlessness, that 's a different 
thing, ain't it?' says I. ''1' ain't she that wants 
to get shet of me,' says he. '()h,' says I, 'it's 
you that wants to get shet of her?' says I. 
' Well,' says he, ' that ain't exactly what I set out 
to say,' says he, 'but I guess that 's near enough. 
Anyways,' he says, ' I '11 tell you what I 'II do. 
I '11 go and get another bottle, and we '11 talk it 
over and try and find out just what I do mean.' 

"Well, we got another l)ottle, him and me, 
and we talked it over, and we come to the 
conclusion that him being so wuthless, Sairey 
Oreanna ought to be let get shet of him ; /'///, 
however, that it was n't no ways right that Sairey 
Oreanna should be left without no man at all to 
marry her. AVell, finally I says, says I, 'see here, 
I '11 do it ; / '11 marry Sairey Oreanna.' Yes, I 
know I had n't ought to have saiil it, but I 
had n't seen Sairey Oreanna in four years, and it 
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gets dreffle lonesome up on the mountain some- 
times, and I was biled. I was reel biled, Jedge. 

"'VoLi will?' says he. 'I will,' says I. 
'You will ;/('/,' says he. 'Why will I not?' says 
I. 'Where do I come in ?' he says; 'do you think 
1 'm going to gi\c you up my gal and not get 
nothin' for it? 1 'm your friend, Hyker,' says he, 
'hut in a matter like this there ain't no such a 
thing as friendshifi. It 's business. If you want 
to take that lady away from me,' he says, 'you '\'e 
got to pay for iier, eyery cent she 's wuth.' '\\'ell, 
what is she wuth?' says I. '()n the hoof?' says 
he. 'Yes, on the hoof,' says I. 'Well,' says he, 
'I don't rightly know. How would seyen cents a 
poand strike ^■ou?' You see, Jedge, \ye was 
biled. That was all. 

"Well, the upshot of it all was, I agreed to 
lake his gal olT his hands, and pay him se\'en 
cciUs a pound for her. I had n't got my wits 
about me that daw Jedge; for a fact, I had n't. 
Then the question C(jmc U[i. how was we to weigh 
her? There was n't no scales within fi\'e miles 
of Huckelberry Hill, and we kno\ved she would 
n't neyer come down here to town to be weighed. 
We was biled, but we knowed //hit. A\'ell, first 
ofl we did n't know what /<» do; and then I sa\s 
to him, says I, 'here,' says 1, '/ 'II go and get a 
bottle this time, and we'll t;dk this thing oyer.' 
.And, Jedge, he had n't taken more 'n t\yo drinks 
otU of that bottle before that man had an idee 
that would n't ha\'e come to me if I 'd waited a 
hundred years. When he 's real biled, Clruder is 
sometimes right smart, he is. Says he to me, 
'We 'II hx It this ■\\ay : A |iint 's a pound, ain't 
il?' ' \'es,' says I, 'a pint 's a pound.' \'ou 
go 
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know that rhyme, Jedge, 'A pint's a pound, the 
world aroimd.' ' Yes,' I says to him ; ' that 's right ; 
that 's so. A pint 's a pound, sure.' 

"'Well, then,' he says, 'I '11 tell you what 
we '11 do. We take a hogshead and fill it plum- 
tuU of water. Then we put Sairey Oreaniia into 
n, and what runs o\'er is her weight. For every 
pint she runs she 's a pound on the scales.' See 
the point, Jedge ? 

"Well, I did n't at first, myself. Says I, 
•Grader, that there water will run awa\',' sa\'s 1. 
'You can't measure sjiilt water, no \\ay,' says I. 
'Measure your grandmother, Jake,' sa\'s he; 'you 
ain't got no more sense than a sick cow,' Jake 
says to me. 'When vou take the ladv out of the 
hogshead,' says he, 'you fill it right up again; 
and as many ptints as you put in,' he sa)'s, 'tliat 's 
as many pounds as she weighs,' says he. Now, 
do you see, Jedge? 

" Well, we went around to her house, and 
the minute I seen her, I see the juke was on 
Gruder. Jest look, Jetlge, how she is — nothing 
but skin and bones. .\in't even got a head-full 
of hair. Why, if it was n't for them shoes of 
hern, she 'd blow away. Dry hay would be juicy 
to her. Why, I see at a glance there was n't a 
hundred weight of her, such as it was. Oh, yes, 
Jedge, I see I had a big joke on (jruder. 

" W'ell, you heered her tell her end of the 
story. She told it about right. That 's correct, 
Jedge. That 's the way it happiened. 

" Hut I tell j'oi/, the j(.)ke come when she run 
out of the house and we set to work fillin' up the 
barrel. [edge, you ought to have seen (iruder's 
face when we 'd finislied the count. Ytai 'd 'a' 
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died laughin'. Jedgc, she did n't weigh ninety- 
seven pounds. As true as I 'm settin' here, 
ninety-six pints and one gill was all we could get 
into that barrel without running over. And when 
Ciruder see he was n't going to get no more than 
$6.75, he was so mad we just had to fight. 
That 's when Mr. Huff come in and interrupted us. 
"But I had the joke on Cruder. 'A pint 's 
a pound,' I says to him; 'them was yr)ur words. 
A pint 's a pound, the world around. Stick to 
your bargain,' says I. 'A fiint 's a pound, Cruder,' 
I says; 'a pint 's a piound.' " 



"This case," said the Circuit judge, rising 
from his seat, and addressing a tumultuous assem- 
blage, "will be settled out of Court." 
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iT \\'AS a (lark night — a night of silence 
anil snow and of an infinite loneliness. 
It had l>een snowing since noon, not 
hard, but ceaselessly; a damp hea^-y 
snow, with no breath of wind to stir 
it ; and now that the evening had set 
in, it seemed as tlir)iigh it were begin- 
ning to return wlieiK e it came, in the 
thin pale fog that was rising from the bottom- 
lands of the \-alle\-. K\-erv\\ here tlie white carpet 
stretched; roads and paths were blotted from 
sight and the sno\v\' shroud co\-ered the trees of 
the forest wdiere we walked. 'I'liere was no sound 
there but the fall of our feet, or the low thud of 
an o\er-burdeneil bough kiting down its damp 
load — sa\-e when at long interwals a dry twig 
snaiiiied with a noise like a distant pistol-shot. 

"d'his night," said niv french friend, (iastoii, 
breaking the silence we had maintained for the 
last two miles, "reminds me of a certain night 
twenty-one years ago that I passed in a f(jrest just 
like this, except that there were wobes there, and 
Prussians. No two da\'s are exactl)' alike; but 
there are some nights, especially some \Vinter 
nights, that seem to repeat themselves exactly. 
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The night I speak of was known in Rethel, where 
1 was quartered — (it was in our ^Var, you know: 
what you call the Franco - Prussian War,) as 
Berthine's Night — /a juiit a Birthiiw. Did I 
ever tell you about iierthine Pichon ? No? Well, 
then, I will tell you the story now. It is odd 
enough ; ant! perhaps it may take a ciuarter of a 
mile off our way. Anything is better than this 
hideous silence, which bores me and gives me my 
nerves." 

And my mercurial Gallic friend tamped the 
brierwood pipe he was smoking under the cover 




of his hand, shrugged the snow off his broad 
shoulders, cursed the weather, and then told me 
this tale, as we walked on through the silent 
forest in the deepening night. 

" I was at Rethel that devilish Winter, de- 
tached from my regiment and in charge of a sort 
of militia organization which the people of the 
town had got up. Rethel is an out-of-the-way 
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place, but it is an uld town with traditions and 
fi)rtificatii)ns, and tlie citizens had determined to 
resist tile in\-aders and to stand a siege, if neces- 
sary. ( )f course most of tlieir ahledjodied men 
were away in the army; but tliey bouglrt guns 
and some old-fashioned artillery, that happily never 
had to be fired off, and they driUed like good 
fellows, under my command — all sorts and con- 
ilitions of men : butchers and bakers and grocers 
and lawyers and notaries and carpenters and e\'en 
apothecaries. ( )h, I tell ycju, they meant it, too! 
They were onl\' too anxious for the Prussians to 
come. l!ut the days and weeks went on and the 
Prussians ditl not ccjme. d'liey were in the neigh- 
borhi.iod, sometimes within eight or ten miles of 
the tciwn, but ('U the other side of the firest. 
Several liuies thev i-hd enter the forest, but I sup- 
[lose it was onl\' for wood, or perhaps for game. 
At any rate, as it tiu'ned (.)iU, they did not want 
Rethel. We kut-w of all their movements, for we 
had the best sentinel in the world: an old game- 
keeper and f ircster who In'ed in a little lioiiNe in 
the \ery heart ot the \\ood, and who could hear 
a rabbit wag its tail, as far oft\ my friend, as you 
t'ould see. 

"This old man was named Nicolas Pichon, 
and iierthme was his daughter. She was a fine, 
strapping big girl — I think that she and her 
father were rather superior in e\ ery wa\-, ]ihvsi- 
call\', mentally and morally, to the mcjst of the 
]ieasants in that region. These things S(.)metimes 
happen in, a country that has had a few centuries 
of feudal rule. At any rate, she was what you 
nught call a fine figure of a girl: big, plump, rosy, 
as strong as an o.x, and afraid of neither wolyes 
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nor Prussians. On the night of which I speak — 
the night that was so like this — llie old man had 
gone into town to notify us that a detachment of 
Prussian infantry had passed near his house that 
day. He generally reported once or twice a week, 
and took provisions back with him when he 
returned. He lix'ed in a small old stone house 
eight miles from Rethel; and he made nothing of 
running the whole distance — running, remember 
— and back in the course of an e\ening. He 
took his two great big hounds with him to defend 
him from the woU'es, which were ferocious in the 
Winter time; and the two women barricaded 
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themselves in the house until his return. They 
were safe enough there ; the house had stood for 
centuries, and I suppose it is as strong to-day as 
it ever was. It frightened the old mother to be 
left in this way, and she sometimes complained to 
me when 1 went out there, as we officers occa- 
sionally did, to get a shot at a deer or a bird. 
We did not li\-e high that A\'inter at Rethel, 
I can tell you! I never saw Berthine afraid, 
however. She simply laughed at the idea of harm 
coming her way. 
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"On this particular evening, after the old 
man had shipped off in the darkness, Berthine 
split the wood for that night and the next day ; 
drew the water, and, after she had fastened the 
door, to please her mother, she set about making 
soup in the kettle. That is pretty much the 
staple diet of those jieasants : thin soup for the 
poor days, cabbage soup for the rich days. To- 
night the)' were to have cabbage soup, so that 
they might save something good for the father to 
refresh himself with when he got home. And let 
me tell you that old mother Pichon and Berthine 
made a \ery gr)od cabbage soup for a hungry 
man. It is not to be despised. 

"It was just about this time of night when 
tlie two women heard a sound of men marching 
close to the house. The old mother was much 
alarmed ; and she nearly fell off her chair with 
fright when she heard a musketduUt rapping on 
the door. But Berthine only took her father's 
hea\v re\"olver down from the chimney piece and 
slifiped it into the pf)cket of her woollen petticoat, 
such as our [leasants wear ; dien she listened at 
the door. She heard a deep bass ^'oice saying 
with a strong German accent, 'Open!' 

"'\\'ho are vou ? ' she asked. 

"'Corporal and fi\e priwites,' said the Ger- 
man voice. 

"'\\'hat do \'ou want?' Berihine demanded. 

"'We have lost our wa\'.' the German 
answered, 'and we \'i'aut to get in. If you don't 
open the dooi' we '11 break it in.' (Thev ha\'e no 
manners, those Prussians.) 

"Berthine had no choice. Tlie door was of 
oak, heavy and str(.)ng, like everything about the 
gS 
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house; but of course six men could break it in, 
and there was nothing to do but to open to tliem. 
When she did so she saw six big bearded fehows 
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covereil with snow, and looking very coM and 
uncomfortalile. 

•''What do you want at tin's hour of the 
night ? ' she askeil. 

"'We '\'e lost our wav, I tell \iiu.' said the 
corporal, grunting it out in very bad krem h, 'and 
none of us has had anything to uat since the 
morning. I remembered jiassing \our house 
earlier in the day; hut I '\'e been two hiau'S find- 
ing it again.' 

" Berthine looked him straight in the fare. 

"'There is no one here,' she said, 'but my 
old mother and myself 

"d'he officer was a decent sort of fallow — 
fjr a Prussian. 

"'We don't Avant to hurt you,' lie said; 'I 
give you my word, we '11 make you no trouble; 
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but we 've got to have something to eat and 
-ivt '\-e got to rest. My men are almost dead.' 

"'Come in,' she said, standing back from 
the door, and they filed in. They dragged their 
hea\'y feet as if they had hardly strength enough 
to take another ste]), and they were almost too 
tired to shake off the snow that co\'ered them. 
'I'hey sat down wearily on the two benches 
between which stood the table. 

"'You do lo(jk worn out,' said Kerthine as 
she closed the door after them; 'I '11 make you 
some soup ; it 's the best I can do for you.' 

" ' Anything will do,' said the Prussian, 
weariedh'. 

" The old mother \\as still spinning, as she 
had lieen \\hen the strangers first knocked. She 
had not dared stir from her wheel, but sp)un on 
silenth', casting frightened looks at the soldiers 
nut of the corner of her eve. She need not have 
alarmed herself Hunger and fatigue had made 
tliem tame enough, and thev sat like six good 
little cinldren on their benches, watching Berthine 
make the soup. 

"She went about it as coollv and uncon- 
cernedly as though thev had not been present. 
She added hot water to increase the \-olume of 
liquid ui the kettle, and then maile up its richness 
by the addition ot potatos, more cabbage and a 
great piece of salt-pork. The soldiers looked on 
as though they could eat it, kettle and all, and it 
must ha\'e seemed a long time to e\'eryone before 
that soup was read\-. \\'hen it was placed before 
them, at last, they fell upon it like half-starved 
creatures, taking it in with brutish noises, and 
swallowing the potatos, when they came to them, 
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as though tliey were strawberries. The iiri\'ates 
said nothing', but the corporal grunted in his 
barljarous accent, ' gond, good!' Finallv he 
found liimself sufficientiv fortified to Ijegin to feel 
like himself again, and he asked Berthine if there 
was anything to drink in the house. 



'I hav 



e only cider,' 



she answered him. 



" '('live us s<5me ; there 's a gnod girl,' he said. 

"Mox'ing thoughtfulh', and with something 
in her manner that prnhablv attracted the atten- 
tion of the officer, Berthine tO(.)k a lug, old- 
fashioned key from the ^vall, unlocked and npcned 
the great trap-dour in the corner of the room, 
and went down the winding stone ste[is into the 
cellar. She was gone a lung time; so long a time 
that the corporal grew uneasy, and when a 
strange, uncanny sound suddenly bmke the still- 
ness, he drew his revoh'er (puckly and looked 
across the room at the old woman. She rose 
trembling in affright. 

" 'It is only the wolves, sir,' she cried. 

"'\\'olyes!' repeated the corjioral, incredu- 
lously; but he went to the door, and, opening it 
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cautiously, looked out and saw the ^Munt gray 
shapes ])rowling about in the snow. 

"'Well,' he said, good-naturedly, as he 
bolted the door and returned to his jilace, 'I 
■would n't ha^•e believed it, old woman. We did 
belter than we knew when we paid you this visit, 
did n't we?' And he shook his great yellow 
beard in laughter at his own joke. 

"Berthine came up (rum the cellar with the 
cider, a generous big stone pitcher full, and she 
ga\-e it to her luiinvited guests with a pleasant 
suule upon her face. They luid it gulped down 
in a minute or t\\'0, and t\\ice she re-lilled it for 
them, each time with a still more jileasant smile 
u]Hin her face; which, let me assure ynu, my 
friend, was a very peculiar thing fir a Frencdr 
peasant woman giving away cider. 

"Ijy the time tliev had finished tlie third 
lutcher, fatigue and their hea\"\' driidv had so told 
on them that they began to fdl asleep where 
they sat. 

"'Stretch yourseb'es lau in front of the fire 
there,' said iJerthine, kindl\': 'there 's r(.)i>m enough 
fir ynu all. M \' mnther and 1 «ill take our 
sup|icr (ivur here; and when ■^^■e ai"e thmugh 
we will gn up t(i bed. \'iiu 'd better jiut on 
audther log.' 

"'ihe siildiers streli bed themsch'cs i aU on 
the sliine fionr; the Iwn \v(imen made a hasty 
inc.d 1)1 what remauicd of the soup, first seci'etly 
setting aside a portion to be kept fir the filher; 
and then the\' ch'mbed up the ladder to the garret 
that ser\-ed them as bed-chamber, and left the 
lower stor\' to theii' \isitiirs. The ilickeritig fire- 
light played on si.v bearded I'russiau faces; the 
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laken rafters thrilled with six dififerent kind of 
I'l'iissian snores. 



" They had .slept long enough to be at 
sleep's heaviest, when a gun-shot rang out on the 
air seemingly far off, yet so exaggerated in loud- 
ness bv tlie siiunds of the night that it might ha\ e 
come from under the \erv' ea\es. The si.\ soldiers 
leaped to their feet, and stood gazing at each 
other in drowsy amazement. .\nother shut lnl- 
lowed at once, and then, after a longer inter\-al, 
two more. Suddenly a form ilropped among them 
from the low ceiling. It was Berthine, who had 
swung herself down through the opening from tlie 
garret, disdaining the help of the ladder. She 
held a lighted can(jle in her hand, and its \ellow 
flame illuminated her fine figure. She was hare- 
footed, bare-armed, and clad only m her ]iriniitne 
peasant's night-dress, a coarse linen clicmise and 
a short petticoat. Her eyes blazed with anxious 
excitement. 

"'For hea\'en's sake, get out of the house'.' 
she cried; 'it is the French regiment from the 
town — fi\-e hundred of them — and if thev find 
you here they will burn the house o\er our heads, 
antl perhaps kill my mother and me for gi\'ing \'ou 
shelter. Make haste, there is no time ti.i be lost!' 
And she mox'ed toward the door. 

" The man's face reddened. 

"'How can we go?' he asked sullenly. 
'My men would be shot down in a moment.' 
And even as he spoke two more shots were heard 
close at hand. Berthine cast her eyes about her, 
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as if in desperate search of some way out of the 
difficuUy. 

"'(let down into the reHar, then,' she cried, 
hurrieihy, 'and keep quiet. I '11 tell you when 
they are gone.' 




" She raised [he liea-\-y trap-door. The cor- 
poral grinned wiUi delighl, skqiped her cordiallv 
on the shnnlihi", called her a cle\er girl; and the 
six men, w itli llieu' guns and oxercoals, filed noise- 
lessly diiwn the winding stnne stan's. .As the spike 
iif the last helmet disappeared from si^^ht, kier- 
dnne let dnun llie tra|i-d(>or i|uii kl\' ami silently, 
anil tile moment U \\'as down she leaped upi>n 
it with cat-like ra]>iditv, and, leannig o\"er, ga\'e 
die kev two (|uick turns. Then, with her strong 
firehngei-, she cleaned the dust and dirt of the 
lliH)r out iif two liiilt heads at the sides of the 
ti'ap, and shot the rusty holts. 
704 
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" She stood erect as her mother came down 
the ladder, chmbing with nervous clutches at the 
rounds, for in one skinny hand she held her hus- 
band's big rexolver, still smoking and smelling of 
powder. It was she who had been detailed to 
fire out of the furthest window of the 
garret the shots from the heavy 
weapon which had sounded like 
the reports of a distant musket. 
She stood bent and trem- 
bling, looking at her daugh- 
ter, while Berthine, with her 
hands on her broad hips, twist- 
ed and swayed and writhed 
in a convulsion of silent 
laughter. 



" Berthine returned to 
her garret, slipped on her dress and came back 
t(j the lower room. In silence she and her mother 
began to warm up the soup thev had secreted ; 
for It was gettmg to be time (nr the father's 
return. But it was not long before the sound 
of \'oices under their feet told them that the 
suspicions of their captives had been awakened. 
Then the butt of a gun thwacked against the 
under side of the trap-door, and the corporal's 
guttural -^'oice called upon them to open. Ber- 
thine deigned no response to this command. She 
was not a woman to waste words ; she knew well 
that hammering down a front-door was one thmg, 
and striking up a heavy bolted trap another; 
and that there was no other opening into that 
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cellar of thick masonry save one little grated 
blit made for \ entilation. 

'■■'(Jpen!' came the muffled \oice cjI the 
Prussian, -or 1 '11 break the door.' 

'■ ' fireak all you want to, my lad,' said 
Berthine [)leasantly, as she stirred the souii. 

'■ lierthine was big, healthy and magnani- 
mous. It was her little, (.ild, wrinkled mother, 
who all these h(au"s had cowered in silent fear, 
who now burst into a tempest of raging triumph. 
(_'r(iui liiiig n\ cr tile traji, she hurled gross insults 
dciwn at her daughter's laptixes, calling them 
hi>gs and wcibes and robbers, imitating their gut- 
tural aci.ents, and mix king their bad French. In 
the eiK.l, A\iien her \()i( e failed her, she grasped 
her skirts in bntli hands, ]iulled them up to the 
le\el (it her knees, and danced a reall\- iire|ji>s- 
terous jig of the earl\' days of her \-outh. She 
subsequently re-enacted the whole scene Inr my 
l)encht ; and I assure \du that if a Chinese idol 
came tn life, it < niild not do an\thing more gm- 
tesipic or surprising. 

'■ She slii|iped exhausted as Berthine raised 
a warning haml. .\far in the woods sounded a 
strange note, like the screech-owl's, \et, ti> a 
Inrester's ear, unlike. The two women heard it 
111 spite of the liiibluili that the prisoners made, 
lieating on the stone celling and firing their guns 
through the grating, to attract the attention of 
inn comrailes who might be in search of them, 
liertlime put Iier head out of the door and 
answered with the same cr\'. It came back 
again, and again slie answered it. Two great 
dogs hurst out of the darkness and leaped upon 
lier, caressing her and whining with pleasure. 
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She held them firmly bv their broad leather 
collars, and called to her father, whose tall form 
could be seen emergin,L; from the thicket. 

"'Don't pass in front of the gratins;! The 
cellar is full of Prussians!' 

" The old man changed his course and 
entered the house. He ga\'e the two women no 
further greeting than to rejieat interrogatively: 

"'The cellar is full of Prussians?' 

"'Yes,' said his daughter, calmlv. 

"He sat down at the table; she placed his 
soup before him, ami he ate steadily on ,vith the 
stolid gra\'ity of a peasant, wliile his daughter 
told her story, punctuated liy the blows of 
musket-butts beneath the floor, and the crash 
of shots fired through the grated slit. The smell 
of the powder-.smoke mingled with the scent of 
the hot soup and the pungent aroma of the wood- 
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fire. 'I'he stiirv and the sou]) were finished to- 
gether. 'I'he old man made no cumnient what- 
e\'er. Me merely saiil, 'Wdiat shall I do now?' 
anil, as he wailed for his daughter's reply. wi])ed 
u|> the soiqj in the hotloni of the kettle with 
irusts of rye bread, whirh he led to his dogs. 

•• -(hi bark to town,' said his daughter, 'and 
notilV the Tdeutenant.' 



"And so [ was notified. It was not much 
o\-er an hour-and-adialf later when that tireless 
old mail reached the gates lA' Kethel, where the 
outpost lirought him in. In ten minutes the call 
to arms was sounding in ever\" direction; the bells 
rang, and the whole tiiwn was t'ips\'-tlir\v. The 
militia riiNlied to the ]'ubhc square and lell in line, 
with a terrilile amount of noise. We ]''renthmen 
— noi.se IS to us what a good drink ol whiskev is 
to \-ou. 

"'I'hev reallv did \"erv «ell, howex'er. Had 
they fieen regulars the\- oould hardlv have been 
murh more ]iroinpt in getting oft; and so we 
went manhiiig through the forest singing and 
hurrahing, as though «c « ere rt-leliratiug the 
defeat of the whole I'nissian armv, instead of the 
trapping of Uw ])n\ates and a corporal in a 
peasant giiT-> ( ellar. 

".\s we drew iie;ir the scene of action I 
sto|)ped their noise, of course; and it was that 
niaroh Ihrough Ihc silent snow-ccl^•ered forest that 
iin]iressed ■ TK-rthine's Night' on mv mind, d'here 
was something gliastlv about it. ,\t one point in 
a great clearing the road donlileil on itself, to 
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climb a stei;[. hill. As we reached the toii of tlie 
double and looked di>'A'ii to the place where our 
ascent had Ijcgun, tifteen minutes before, we could 
see that the steadily falhuL; snii\\- had alreaily 
obliterated our fi "itprints. It was like a -wliue 
sea that crawled belu'nd us, cii\eriuL; \\\> e\iry 
trace of our jiassaye. 

"Wluti we reached the cottage all was i-till 
and silent. if it had nut been for the smell nf 
powder in the an', I slmuld liardb" ha\e behe\ed 
in the e.xislence of tlie captive I'l'ussians. Ilcrlliine 
opened the dunr and slnod upun the sih, calm 
and tnuiio\"ed as thon,i;li her father had .ni)t 
brought a delegatmn ul Iwii Imridrcd k'rench 
soldiers jiume with him. I do noi know linw 
those long and tr\-ing hours n{ uailmg had gone 
with her; but if the\- had troubled her placid 
spirit, she gax'c no sign. Standing in the door- 
way, she repeated her \\armng to e\ery one «ho 
apjproached : 

"'I)on't get in front of tlie grating!' 
"The soldiers were drawn up a coujile of 
hundred feet from the house, and bonfires were 
lighted for warmth and light. I entered the house, 
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and giiing lo the trap-door I addressed the silent 
cehai-. 

" 'Is there a Prussian officer there ?^' 
'• 'I'here might ha\'e been no one at ah there 
for any answer 1 got. Again and again I address- 
ed the invisible, but no sound came back through 
the floor. I offered that corporal all the bless- 
ings of an honorable surrender, but he ga\'e no 
sign in answer. 

" Meanwhile something was going on outside 
that I should imt have appro\-fd of IMy men, of 
course, were standing at ease. That is to sav, 
thev were running, jumping and stamping to keep 
their feet warm. Finallv some darede\-il had dis- 
covered that infernal grating, and nothmg \\'ould 
do him but he must run across its range, as a boy 
might run across the danger-space in tlie game 
tliat we call /mnrs ni prance — ^-ou call it 
prisoner's base, I think. This struck some of the 
others as a most amusing sport, and the more 
fleet-footed kept it up for a \\hile, williout drawing 
the enemy's lire. 'I'licn Ihere came along a little 
fat, round baker, named Malet, who \\-as generally 
called the Bun, on ai( oiint of his shape. They 
dared the I'lUn to make the trial ; and, of course, 
lie did it, with a funn\- little trot that made tlie 
men laugh. He had got nearb' out of range, 
when a Hash of fire shot from the grating, and 
Malet went o\-(_-r on his back «ilh a kick and a 
howl, throwing his own gim o\'er his liead. It 
struck a stone and went off. Its muzzle pointed 
almost straight at the gloating, ^^'e < onjectured that 
it hit soincliod\-, fir an e.\clamation came from 
the cellar, but whether c)f rage or pain we could 
not make out. Malet crawled and rolled out of 
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danger. He was woumled in his thigh; l)nt not 
badly. When 1 had reformed onr hncs and left 
iMalet in the surgeon's hands, I returned to the 
cottage lor a council of war, and 
found ISerthine still standing in 
the doorway, looking at the 
picturesque scene — the sol- 
diers, the snow, the great 
fires, the gleaming arms — 
with the mdifferent curiosity 
of a well-fed cow. 

" ' Well, my girl,' 1 said, 
'this is a [iretty piece of busi- 
ness. Vou g(jt y(jur men in 
the cellar; but how are we to get them out?' 

"She answered me in her matter-of-fact way : 

"•I'liey drank up all our cider last night, 
why (jon't you give them a drink of water now?' 

"'What do you mean?' ] asked. 

"'There is the jnunp,' she said, pointing to 
it ; 'and there are gutters under all the ea\es of the 
house. Vou can take them down and use them, 
l-iut you should [lilt them back again.' 

"That was all the council of war. In ten 
minutes those gutters were down, strelc lied from 
an auger-hole which we made in the trap door, 
through the window, to the nozzle of the big 
wooden pump. Three men ranged themsehes on 
each side of the long handle, and in a short time 
the current of clear icy water was rushing down 
the line of wooden troughs and injuring a steady 
stream into the cellar. 

"The cellar was small and shallow; liut, as 
you know, it takes a long time to fill e\en the 
smallest of cellars through an auger-hole. The 
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snow liacl stopped, and the East was red with 
morning, before we lieard from that cave of gloom 
ai'v othei- sound tlian the steady fall of the water. 
|-!-r-r-r! but it was shi\'ering cold, that water! 
'I'hen we heard the hoarsest Prussian \-oi(e that 
e\-er was (h'eanied of, say through the grating: 

•■ ■ Mr. ( )ffii er!' 

"The eor[inral elesired to surrender. At my 
orders he passed the arms ot the detachment up 
through the grating, simpiv remarking: 

"'.Make haste, 1 am d\-mg ; and my men are 
nearly di'owned.' 

"We opened the trap-ilour, and the cor- 
poral's head appeared, pale and ghasth'. 'I'wo of 
his men were supporting him. Malet's fallen gun 
had actualU' sin it him, and straight through the 
body. 

"^\'hen we had warmed otir ]irisoners so that 
they could walk, we started back for Rethel, carry- 
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iiig the wounded TUm on n stretcher, 'idie injured 
I'rirssian we lell behind us, as our sttrgeon 
rcporleil hnn tno dangerously hurt to be moved 
at present. 
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"This happened in tlie hitter part of January ; 
and it was that \ ei y day, hy chance, tliat the 
Prussian troops in our ncighliorhood were ordered 
to Paris. This was fortunate for IJerthine and her 
family, and was proliabl)- the only thing that 
saved them trom the \engeance of the in\aders; 
f)r when the Prussians learned what had become 
ol their scouting e-\]iedition, thev were as wild 
with rage as we, in Rethel, were with exultation. 

"The little town went fairh' mad with a 
frenzy of pride and enthusiasm; and the good 
people of Rethel were i|uite as sillv ami e.xtraxa^ 
gant as — well, as anv communUv that has lost 
its head o\'er a womati. The)' got up a popular 
subscrip)tion and ga\-e iierthine I'ichon a sum 
of money; I have forgotten how nnn h, but it 
was a large sum tor the time and pkn e. d'he 
family was presented witli the thanks of the town 
in a silver casket, and Iierthine recei\-ed from the 
Municipality a cask of rare old wine, to which, I 
suj)pose, she preferred her own cider. '1 iie /l>//i- 
puTS — Fire Depiartment, that is — scut her a 
mantel-piece clock with an alabaster iniuip on it, 
and she had a medal or testimonial h'oin exerv 
religicius society in the cit\'. .\nd when the war 
ended, in p"e'.)ruarv, and I was ordered a\\a\- from 
Rethel, the Berthme fe\'er had reached such a 
height that they were talking about estalilishing 
an annual festu'al in her honor. 

" It was not a time for festi\'als, however, 
and the absurd scheme was abandoned; but when 
I came l)ack to Rethel, earlv in April, the exxite- 
ment had broken out in a new firm, and I found 
a most curi(jus dispute referred to me for decision. 
I could hardly belie\'e m\- ears when I heard that 
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tlie Maire of the town and my old friend Malet, 
the WDuniled baker, the liiin, were quarrelHng as 
t(i which shduld marry Berthine Pichon, a girl 
whi] could not read or \vrite. I \'entured to sug- 
gest that she was liardlv a mat(di lor either of the 
weU-to-th) and Inghly respectalile townspeople, 
hut thev were i|uile indignant over it. 

■■'She is of the aristocrac)' of patriotistji,' 
said Malel. 

"'She is ani'ther |oan ol' Arc,' said the 
Mane. 

"As ex-commaiKlaul, I was forced to settle 
Ijetweeu them. i decided in la\'oi- of both; sug- 
gesting that tliey should make their otters m order 
of seniority, and Iea\"e it to llerthine to e.xpress 
her pei'sonal prefei'ences, if she had any. My 
decision was regarded as noxcd and ciriginal, but 
perfectly satisfactorx'. 

" I'liit I did not know wliat I had let myself 
in for, unlil the Maire insisted that I sliould dri\e 
\sith hmi m slate to dL-mand of Xicohis I'm lion 
tile hand of his daughler. .And, my Irieiid, I 
had to go; anil 1 inUNt tell you how we went. 

" 1 lia\e li\ed so long in .\iiierica now that 
1 (.111 nnder^laiiil how ini]io.sMlily ridiculnus it 
must seem to \-oii ; bnl at llie time I was only 
niililly ainusi.'d when 1 fiund ni\self rolling 
through I he loresl in a big open carriage, con- 
diK led b\- a li\eried co.iclimaii and footnian. I 
was ill hill unilorm. :.ind I sal b\' the side of the 
Maire, w lio was in e\'ening dress — yes, in 
swallow-tail I oat and wliite kid glo\-cs, at elcyeu 
(i'clock in the niorniiig. 'I'hat 's the wa\' they 
do It in |-"rance when llicy go n. make a firmed 
ofter ot marriage — not addressed to the yciung 




lady herself, yDu know, liut to the \-(iuni;- lad)'s 
[japa. t)n the front seat \vei-e two _i;or|;"eouslv 
caiiarisoned Ijeadles, horroued iroiii the Cadicdral 
to lend state and dii;"nit)' to the oci asion. ( )h, I 
wish I could ha\e heen as much of an American 
then as 1 am now, to ha\X' lieen able to lealize 
how fimn)' we were, that carriai;e - load, as we 
sH-ept i^randly along the high-road thron^h the 
forest, where the trees were jirst lieginniii^ to turn 
green and yellow with S]>ring, and the \-oung 
frogs were [mjing ni th<- mai^hcs, and the sun 
sh(jne on us in all our glor)' ! 

"Wdien we came to ihe historic cottage, ohl 
I'icdion was choiiiiing wooil before the door. He 
looked u[i at us snllenlv, and wathout sa\ing a 
word went on willi his task. The footman de- 
scended and announced the Maiix- of the L'itv 
of Rethel. Then the old man looked up, walh 
insolent rage glaring (ait of his little eyes. 

"'To the devil wadli \-our citv of Rethel! It 
has cost me my daughter; and now 1 must chop 
wood in tny old age ! ' 

g 'IS 
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"'Cdst you )'()ur daughter ?' stammered the 
Maire, bewildereiL 

"'Yes,' said tlie oM man; ' you 've set her 
crazy among you with your nonsense; and now 
she and her clock and tlie sih'er box and tlie 
money you gave her — all the UKjney — all the 
nmney, do ynu hear? — they ha\'e all gone with 
that curst:d Prussian who was to have died and 
.hd n't; 

'■ It was tiue. 'i'he modern Joan of Arc had 
lallen in lo\e with the i aptiN'e who had been left 
with her to be nursed ; and as she could never 
have dared marry Inm openlv, and face the wrath 
lit' her telh iw^citi/ens, she had slijuied awav with 
Inn"; b\- night, not forgetting to take with her the 
rewanis (if her patriotism. 

"We afterwards heard," concluded (iaston, 
stopping to refill his pipe as we reached the 
edge of the wnods, and saw the lights of our 
destinatinn glnnnu-i'ing ahead of us far down 
the mist\' \'alle\-, pale thrnugh the silent-falling 
snow, ■■that the coi-poral rejoined the Prussian 
armv, and got his discharge and a present of 
uKinev, fur ha\ang lurneil the laugh nn us; and 
that the married pair emigrated to Canada, and 
ha\e done \er\- well for themselves. And this 
night, niv trieiid, — this night is exactly like 
I'lcrlhine's ni^hl, /,i iiiiil a Bnthinc, — and this 
snow will stop JList as the sky begins to grow 
red." 

And it did. 
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CCASIONALLV, in the quarter of an 
hour that roines just Iiefure tlic thinl 
nit-al I if the da\-, and that the hberal- 
mimleil sonietimes jmnctuate with a cock- 
tail, tlic liome-seeking toilers of a busy 

little prox'incial city in a New England state 
were treated to a strange and [JUzzling spectacle. 

Along the crowded main thoroughfare of tlie 
town a man of nn[iosing mien would stalk, aii[iar- 
entiv ni l)Us\- haste. lie wmc a Mack liroadcloih 
coat with long Happing kqiels; a waistcoat that 
was sornetunes whiie and al\\a\s riunpled ; a 
seldom renewed white tie was hidden 1)\' his 
spreading gra\'ish hearcl whiih lay all oxer his 
Ijroad breast and reached to his ample stomach. 
As this gentleman passed the door of a certain 
liipior saloon in his hurried ami p)reoccu[iied 
aihance, the swinging jiortals slowly opened and 
aiiodier gendeman apjicarcd in the doorwa\', a 
large man, also, and with a uliile waistcoat, but 
there all the resemblance ended. This man's 
waistcoat was iinmacukttelv clean, and the rest of 
his attire was Uiat of a prosperous Inisiness man 
who patronizes a good t.iilor. This gentleman 
had closely trimmed mutton-chop whiskers, a red 








nose and an expression, naturally jrn-ial, which 
changed to that of an infuriated chcruh, as he 
shook a fat, dnrapy fist at the back of the fast- 
(hsa[)pearing man with a heard; and cursed him 
in lann'uage of the strongest opiirobrium. Then 
behind this person would appear a third, a shin 
N'oung man, \'ery correcth' and i|uietlv dressed, a 
man with a small moustache and a cold and cyni- 
<'al eve, who gently lured the ehler man back into 
the barroom with sage and soothing whispers. 
And if as he terminated this peculiar scene l)y 
coaxing the stout gentleman back within the 
swinging doors, a quiet smile lit uf) the faces of 
the passers-by, and was somewhat coldly reflected 
in his own, both he and they felt that the nephew 
of Uncle Atticus could well afford tliat smile. 

This sight was no mystery to the town's- 
[leople. The unconscious object of the mutton- 
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chop-whiskcrcil man's wrath was tlic Rev. Mr. 
Seedley Studclcr, an e\'angelical missionary to tlie 
licatlien, of j^reat pojiujarity and prominence in 
liis own sect, temporarily on collection duty in 
^\'akellam. 'I'lie man with the ^\lliskers was Mr. 
Q. r. AtticMs Jarliev, the mihioiiaire manufacturer 
o( sho\-els, who was called a good fellow by his 
friends, and a s( offer li\' the cluir(di-going po[inla- 
tion. The tlnrd was his only nephew and his 
chosen lioon-comjianion, d'heodore. 

Mr. larhev, or LMicle .\tticns, as the whole 
town called him, w,is rather more than a mere 
scoffer. He was a man with an anli-religious 
mania. He hated all creeds and all confessions, 
and, curiously enough, he haled the \"arious 
religions in the ratio of the popiilant\' and simpli- 
city of their ol)ser\-ances. 'I'hat is to sa\', while 
he held all religions sects to be enemies of those 
principles of piu'e reason and maliu'e judgement 
in the choice of spiriluous liipior l>\' whiih he 
sought to gtude Ins own morlal existence, he 
could res[ieit as (■pen f)es such as declared their 
hostility f>y iniilornis and oilier outward signs; 
whereas those who were in the li\cr\" of the world, 
\'et comealed a pious c reed within iheir breast, he 
regarded as li\"pocritical counterfeiters of honest 
worldliness. 

"When a man [luts on a red night-gown," 
said .Mr. Jarbev, oraloricallv, "and goes sashaying 
up and ilown in front (.if a painted statue, why, 
you know what to e.xpect of //h//. lint when a 
man like diat nigger-hunting jiarson there can 
grow a beard such as he 's got, and raise a belly 
such as he 's gol, \\li\-, 1 expect lo find a man like 
th.tt coming out with the bo\"S and taking his tod 
/ 20 
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sociable and friendly and with no cussed nonsense 
about it. And when I find that he ain't — when 
I find that he 's concealing the principles of reli- 
gion under an exterior like that — w'hy, I want to 
piil\-eri/.e him. 1 '11 eat my hat if 1 don't!" 
And JNlr. J arbey pounded sa\'agely on the bar. 
•AVhat 's that? (.)h, yes; same again, Charles. 
See what these gentlemen '11 ha\'e." 

Being a wealthy bachelor retired from busi- 
ness, Mr. J arbey had of course to lia\e something 
to interest him in life, and his two chief joys were 
anti-clerical demonstrations and reckless indul- 
gence in spasmodic bursts of glutlony. He drank 
all the time; but so steady, regular, and well-estab- 
lished was the habit with him, that his s\slem 




seemed to have accustomed itself to it, all except 
his nose — which day by day took on a more 
genial glow. It was in his consumption of food 
that he went on regular sprees, filling himself "with 
rich and highly spiced edibles and eating himself, 
so to speak, to a standstill. Then a terrible attack 
of indigestion and dyspepsia would reduce him tf) 
a physical wreck, and frighten him into observing 
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a brief period of temijerance ; leiu'ing liim after a 
little, to resume a way of life that was certainly 
not characteristic of a consistent rationalist. 'I'o 
head off these gluttonous outbursts, or to mitigate 
in some measure the ilireful consec|uences of them, 
was Ne[)hew 'i'lienddre's jirnicipal ^\a.\k in life, 
although he alsn ■\\ent through the ffirni of keeping 
up a not \er\' exacting law practice. As a law\-er 
'I'heoilore |arl)e\- ma\' lune been of small account, 
but as a giianlian cnmradc, ami jinimoter of 
moderation, the cool-blooded and ^^■ell-instru( ted 
\-outli perfornieil his duties \\ith the unllagging 
zeal of an assured inheritor who can «ell afford 
to hide Ins tune. 

'I'heodore \\as more than suspected of f )slei- 
ing his I'ncle's irreligious tendencies, in order to 
keep the elder man's mind occupied; and when 
tile Daughters of 'I'emperance, the So( iet\' for 
Religious Ad\ancemenl ami the I .ighl - liearers' 
League held their united si.\ihi\s' coineiilion in 
Wakehaiii, 'i'heodore ilid not Ionc the o|iporluinlv 

to stir up Mr. |ai'bc\'s wralh a^aiiisl iIk' 11 1 of 

jiroselvtnig lemalcs that swept down upon the 
town. 

\ow It ina\' not seem to most people that 
there is ainthiiig to excite glial rage in the sight 
of a couple of llioiisand eiuliusiaslic ladies bust- 
ling about, "With no worse purpose in \iew than to 
hold meetings, sing lu'iinis, denounce the Demon 
Drink, ami sa\e the losl souls of their fellow- 
mortals. I'ait there are bigots who call themsebes 
rationalisis as well as bigots who call ihemsehes 
('hnstians, and the geiieralK' good-natured soul 
of Mr. [arbev fairU- sizzled wilhiii him, when he 
s.'iw the sireels of Ihe town nnxided 1)\- these 
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daughters of righteousness — and certainly they 
were not quite so attracti\e to look at as some of 
their more worldly sisters. Perhaps it was the 
badges that irritated Mr. Jarbey; for it must be 
confessed that silk and celluloid badges arc irri- 
tating to some dispositions. I'erhaps it was the 
dresses, the best of which were, as Thecjdore 
remarked, pretty quisby. Whate\'er it was, it so 
worked r)n Mr. jarbey's spirit that he felt he had 
to take some steps to counteract the e\il inHuence. 
A\'arfare upon the women themsebes being out of 
the (|uestion, Mr. larbey resob'cd on holding the 
Rev. Mr. Studder responsible for what he called 
'•the whole caboodle," and < hallenging him to 
any sort of pul)hc combat he might elect, Irom a 
street-fight to a rifle-duel. It was uilli ilifhculty 
made clear to i\Ir. Jarl)ev tiiat tins plan ^\■as not 
feasible, anrl he sulked for two da\-s. .\t tlie end 
of this time, he announced to Theodore and the 
rest of his companions at Mc('.inl\'s gildeil bar, 
that 'die 'd got an act that would dn 'em." 
.Against the half-hearted remonstrances of his 
friends, and the only too sincere and fer\"ciit pro- 
testations of his nephe\\-, Mr. |ai"be\' pruceeded to 
carr\' his [dan into effect. 

It -was on Saturday night, the night of the 
"Clreat Double Memorial Meeting in Remem- 
brance of the Afart)'red iNlissioiiaries of tlie Sand- 
wi(di Islanils and Scringapatam " that at half-jiast 
fr\-e in the afternoon the first installment of the 
Daughters of Temperance went into Titty's Res- 
taurant to get their sujiper. j\lr. hitts had the 
only restaurant and ice-cream saloon oi any size 
or standing in "W'akeham, and il was not a \ery 
sjiacious establishment, being the onlinary long, 
'-'J 
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narrow room of lliat .sort of littlc-iilv restaurant 
which affects tallies cox'ereil with marbled enamel- 
cloth, and clock-work wooden fans which swing 
slowly and uselessly aroimd, «hile the flies sit on 
tliem and lecord their inipressions. At the hack, 
a lew steps led u\i to a jiriwate room where Mr. 
l''itts could, and did, on certain oriasions, enfer- 
taui Ins \\ealthier quests with supjiers where lie 
ser\ed oysters and terrajiin and can\as-lia( k duck 
that had umioulitedh' stopped ui 
> New \'oi"k on their wa\' up from 
20 Maryland. :Mr. kitts had taken 
the contract (I'V leeilini,' sc\"eral 
lumilreds of the fenunme army; 
and the linn'ted I'esources of his 
place olihj^ed him to lake tiiein ni installments, 
fifty or so at a time, snatching; those hurried, mot- 
ley meals that women lo\e — tomato-souji, a cup 
of choiiilale, iie-eream and chatter lieim; the 
Usual formula. The first delegation that entered, 
ou this e\emng coiiNecraled to niourniii;.^" remeni- 
krance, came in and sat down, all talking at once. 
'I'Ikw stopped suddenU' in their agreeable Con- 
\ersation, and a hush of horror cnne upon the 
assemblaij,e, as tluw heanl roars of masculine mer- 
rnneiit is>uin,L; from tiie b,ii k-ri"im, saw two per- 
spiririL; wallers slau;i;ei"iiin' in with a. tub of ice 
stiK k thick with champagne bottles, and then, 
looking; up, saw I'mle .\tlicus jarbey leadiiiL; six 
other L^odless bill couMNial sinners in a bacidia- 
nalian or_L;ie that bid lair to be, as lie had iirc]m- 
ised to make it, "the highest ohl time anybody 
e\er had in the lowii of Wakeham." 

ITiicle Atticus kept his ]iromise. All that 
e\'eninL;, as new installments of the fair children 




of righteousness ofnitinued to apjiear anrl got 
mi.\ed up wuli the sratlereil anil ilisnrgaiiizeil 
groups (if earher arri\als, a tlu'img of eMileil ami 
generally flustereil wimien surged in and out uf 
Fitts's restaurant, shrdU' proiesling against the 
outrage of being firced to witness sn( h a scauilal, 
and driving tlie liead-waiter neai"l\- fiaulii in his 
endeax'ors to explaui to llieiu ihat in die una- 
voidable ahsenee (if M r. I'llts — w ho ha(l hap|iene(l 
to g(i, that UKinn'ug, to Sil>eria or Simdi America, 
or some otlier e(iually iuaceessilile |ila( e, lor a 
day's fishing — he, llie head - \\aile)\ ((luhl do 
nothing e.xeejit to ser\ e bodi lines (d' ( ^l^toln 
according to orders. Some of the bolder spirils 
among the Daughters and l.iglu Hearers con- 
cei\"ed a scheme fir getting ahead ol the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness b\' bmang up Kilts's stock 
of tliampagne and pouring it into the gutter. 
Uncle Atticus roared with delight ^\h^:n the news 
was br(.iuglit to him, and sent for telegraph blanks 
to order champagne by special train from New 
York and ,l-!oston ; while the more practical head- 
waiter pri\-ily sent out a lioy to notify all the 
saloon-keepers in the neighborhodd to put e\-erv 
drop of fizz they had on the ice without delaw 
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They might Iiave spared themselves their pre- 
cautions, ho\ve\er. The first lady in the cham- 
I}a,L;Tie-spilhng syndicate seized a bottle by the 
neik and pounded it down on the curb-stone as 
though she was snuislnnig in the head of the 
whole Rum-Power at ime glorious l")lo\\'. Then 
the waiter ga\e her a ciiec k }i>r three dollars and 
hl'ty cents, and she tainted. 

Fitts's fnmt roimi hail long been empty, save 
for dro\\s\' \\aiters and haikmen; and the \irtuous 
flock of temperance were all m bed and asleep 
Ayheu Mr. Atticus Jarbey's "high time" came to 
an end by ignominiously prosti'ating Mr. jarbey 
on the Hoor, helpless, agonized, and gaspmg in a 
se\'ere attack of indigestif.m. His nejihew, and 
another member of tlie merry company, who had 
kept sober for that pur[)ose, toi'k the f>e of reli- 
gion home; and with great dilficult\- got him tc) 
beil, and left hnn bang there, mert, tmoomtortable, 
frightened and wretched in \)im\\ and mind. \\ hen 
the\' got lattside the door, the c:)lher gi.iod Samaritan 
suggested the empIo\-ment of a ph)'sician ; fiut 
Tlieodore would not he,ir of it. His uncle, he 
knew, had hardly more liking fur doctors than fir 
ili\anes; and, moreoNer, he himself had secreth' 
made ini|Uirics o( a spec lalist in d\'spe]isia, whiih 
satislled him that his umle's allarks, though the\- 
cerlainh' were disagreeable and anno\'ing, \\ere in 
nowise ahirming in their nature. So the two 
parted, and 'I'heodore set out lor hiso«n home. 

Something in the cool night -air set the 
moderale i|uanlil\' of clKiin]iagiie which he had 
dniiik to working within his brain. Now that 
his immediate responsibility and care were at an 
end he could enjoy llie absurdity of the e\ening, 
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and gi\'e himself up to the pleasant exhilaration 
of the sparkling wine. 

It was this exhilaration that put an idea into 
his head — a wild idea for a brain which was 
usually an uncommonly cool and calculating organ 
of thought. He grinned sardonically as he turned 
that idea over in the brain. After a moment, he 
crossed the street and furiously rang the bell and 
madly pounded on the front door of the Rev. Mr. 
Seedley Studder, until that able missionary to the 
heathen made his appearance, looming gigantic 
in a yellow flannel dressing-gown. 

"The Rev. Mr. Studder, I belie\-e?" de- 
manded Theodore hurriedly. 

"Ves, sir," replied the missionary, staring 
hard at his visitor. It was a strange face to him 

— which was not unnatural under the circum- 
stances. 

"You are the clergyman, — the missionary, 

— who came here some time ago from South 
America ? " 

"From South Africa," corrected Mr. Studder. 

"Yes, certainly," 'I'lieodore cheerfully as- 
sented, unabashed; "well, you 're wanted right 
away across the roatl, h\-e doors down, Mr. At- 
ticus Jarbey. He 's very sick and wants to see 
you at once." 

"Mr. Atticus Jarbey?" repeated the clergy- 
man, perplexed; "why, I thought, — I th(jught he 
was not — " 

"Not religious? Well, he was n't, \'ery 
much," replied Theodore, calmly, "but he 's dying 
now ; and I guess he 's changed his mind. At 
any rate he wants you, the worst way, and you 'd 
better go quick." 
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The Rev. Mr. Studder's face lit up and he 
rubbed his hands almost gleefully. 

"I '11 be with \"ou in a moment," he said. 

"Not \yn\\ ///I'," 'I'heodore re- 
turneiJ, pri>m]itly; "I 'm ^unig 
f)r the doctor. Vou see, 1' m iJ^^^lfll 

of the C)ther way of thinking, // J^^ 

m\'seh, go\-ernor. I don't ,ut,^m . 

belie\-e I 'il add any lustre 
ti 1 the occasion." 

" \'erv well," said 
tile clergyman, Irouniug 
sternly ; " whom shall I 
say told me to come ? " 

" [ guess you need 
n't mention in\- name, 
dominie," saul his \asitor, 
with a knowing wmk. 
"flight compliiate mat- ^ 
ters in the famiK'. Call 
me a seraphic \isitor, or 
a 1 (,-lestial messenger-boy 
or auNthmg vou want to. 
I!ut man ali\e!" he com hided, 
in tones of aslonished rebuke, "you want to 
hurry u]i, or \-oii 'II lie too late." And he sped 
off down the street. 

The ke\ . Mr. Studdcr hurried into his 
( lothes and i ro.ssed the street to the silent man- 
sion of .Mr. jarbey, \\liere only a jiale night-lamp 
glowed ill the great room on the second floor. 

"What a horrilile thing," thought the Rever- 
end gentleman, 'Tor that godless old man, if lie 
h as godless as I ha\e lieen told — to die 
attended only by that graceless reprobate!" 
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From a recessed d(H)r\vay further along the 
street, Tlieodore watched the missionary disappear 
into the house of Uncle Atticus. He grinned in 
his malicious, half-intoxicated glee as he tried to 
picture to himself the encounter that was aljout 
to take place. Under ordinary circumstances it 
woukl prol)al)ly ha\'e resulted in battle, murder, 
and the sudden deatli of the missionary. But 
Uncle Atticus was alisolutely paralyzed by the 
attack of indigestion. He couM hardly move 
hantl (ir foot; he had no means of defense lelt to 
him but his large and \aried \(>< abularv of objur- 
gation. Theodore ran over in his mind the long 
list of his uncle's explosions n{ unhallowed rage, 
and reflected, witli profound satisfacti(m, on the 
probability that this one would be worse than 
any one of \\inch the uld man had hitherto been 
guilty. 

But lr\'e minutes — ten minutes — a quarter 
of an hour passed and no soimd came from the 
great scjuare mansion of yellnw briik. The night 
was growing sharp and chill. Theodore emerged 
from his hiding-place and began tn walk up and 
down in the middle of the road\\a\', casting 
anxious and expectant gianc es at his uncle's 
hiiuse; l)ut no sound disturl)ed the calm silence 
(jf the moonlight night, until the bell of tile town 
clock struck foiu", and Theodure realized that 
nearly three-quarters of an hour had elapsed since 
his uncle's hall-door had closed behind the broad 
shoulders of the missionary. 

He began to be disturl)ed in mind, and 
before long he was both mystified and woiTied. 
A\'hat had happened? Had Uncle Atticus gone 
off in a faint, or suddenly died at the apparition 
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of a clergyman in tlie very cliamber of infidelity? 
Had he killed the missionary? Had the mission- 
ar\' killed him? The state of his uncle's digestion 
forbade the suiiimsilion that the two had eaten 
each other, or otherwise Theodore would ha\-e 
acce[jted this as the only likely solu- 
tion of the problem. For another 
long hour the imhajiiiy nepihew of 
Uncle Attii'us cuoled his heels in 
the damj), dank morning air. He 
dared not enter the house and find 
out f")r himself \\hat had hajipened, 
for tliat wiiuld have c()mmitted him 
to an ackiiowlt'tlgment of his par- 
ticipation in the matter; and he had 
no notion \\'hatever of confessing his 
guik, should it ap[iear that any un- 
pileasanl conse(piences had lieen the 
outcome of his practical joke. Theo- 
dore was not lliat kind of \"oung 
_ man. 

~ Finahv, when fi\-e o'l lork rang 

out upon the chill air, 'I'lieodore real- 
ized the neicssUv of taknig fiu'ther steps. 
Nearly opposite his uncle's mansion lived a young 
gentleman of Tlieodore's kidue\', who came as 
near as an\' one could to lieing Theodore's ihum. 
Tliis gentleman's name was Nathaniel Ciilhip, and 
he sle|it on the ground floor of a htlle wing of 
his fatlier's house tliat gave on two streets — an 
aijartment emmenth- convenient of nocturnal ac- 
cess. A signal familiar to the two \-oung men 
brought Mr. Ciillu]) ]iromptl\' to the window; and 
in a few minutes. 'I'lieodore, wrapjied m his friend's 
blankets, was telling with chattering teeth the story 
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of the night. Mr. (;illu[) was deeply interested. 
In the pauses of his friend's narrati\e, he repeat- 
edly nttered the common or garden name of the 
place ot dejiarted wit ked spirits; and when the 
recital had come to an end, he nimbly but noise- 
lessly executed a complicated dance-step, known 
to the profane as a d(.)min(); and said cheerfully, 
as he put on a bath-robe of gorgeous dye: 

"This is a lark. Take a nip (jf whiskey and 
get into my bed, and I '11 sit here at the window 
and spell you for a while." 

Mr. (.jillup's \'igil was faithful but futile. Six- 
o'clock came and se\en, but the liome of Mr. 
[arbey was still wrap[)ed in silence. Tlien, 
apprehensive that he might be keeping watch on 
a house of death, Mr. (jillup wakened the weary 
'I'heodore to an aching head, and the two young 
men sat and stared from liehind the blinds at the 
big yellow house. It was with unspeakable relief 
that thev saw at last the beginning of the usual 
daily life of the establishment. d'he ])lnids were 
opened by Mr. jarbey's solitary domestic, wlio 
mo\-ed about naturally, as if nothing strange had 
happened. 

"Can't we go over and get old Hetty to gi\-e 
us a lip on the sly?" suggesteil Mr. Cbilup. 

"Not on your life!" cried Theodore, in 
alarm. " The old woman positively hates me ; 
and she 's smarter than any ten steel traps. No, 
sir; the only thing to do is to wait and watch. 
He never gets up Sundays till twelve, even when 
he 's well ; and he does n't like to ha\'e any one 
come in the house till he 's smoked a couple of 
pipes and feels just right — about two or three in 
the afternoon." 
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The yriung men took turns in watching 
throughout the morning, Theodore imiiehed \>y a 
gnawing tear and anxiety, and Oilhip by curiosity 
and the dehght of sharing in a mystery. It was 
nearly two o'clock when lire front door opened 
and the niissionarv appeared, and crossed the 
street to his own house. He bore no signs of 
excitement or disorder; on the ccmtrary, he had 
tlie tranquil air of a man satisfied with the world 
and with liiniself. 'I'heodore took a stiff drink 
of whiskey from his friend's bottle, and hurried 
nerx'ously to his uncle's betlside. 

Uncle Atticus lay in his old-fashioned four- 
poster bed, pale, except as to tlie extreme tip of 
his n.ose, and wearing an expression of glcjomy 
dejection. 

"\Vell, Uncle," his nephew addressed him, as 
naturally and cheerfullv as he could, which was 
Tieither very naturally or \'ery cheerfullv, '• hcnv do 
you feel this morm'ng ? 1 was in hopes 1 'd find 
you up and aliout by this time," 

Uncle Atticus shook his head as one does 
who hears a grave subjec t lightly discussed. 

" I come mightv near cl\'ing last night, Theo- 
dore," he said solemnh'. " \'ou ma\- not know it, 
'i'heodore, f)Ut since you left me 1 '\"e been a 
mighty sick man — an almighty sick man." 

There was a suggestion of reproach in the 
phrase "since \'ou left me," and Theodore has- 
tened to excuse himself 

"Well, ol Course," he said, " T saw vou were 
suffering from one of your attacks of indigestion." 

"Indi-hell — there, don't you get me to 
swear, Theodc:)re. I suppose you think there ain't 
ever anything wcjrse the matter with jieople than 




indigestiun ? W'fll, now let me tell \nu there 's 
some things you tlon't know in this worlil, )'Oinig 
man. There 's two or three things you '\-e got 
to learn yet. I come just as near dying last night 
as e\'er 1 dul in m\' life. I had an attaik, after 
you fellows went awa\', tliat was worse than any- 
thing" I e\'er thought a man could h\e through." 

Theodore felt his spirits heginning to return. 
"What sort of an attack was it, Uncle?" he 
inquired. 

"I don't know, I don't know," said Mr. 
Jarbcy, shaking his head; "it was something 
between cholera and pneumonia, 1 should think; 
may be a little of both. And I \\ have died here 
in my bed — died here alone — yes, sir- — ahjne 
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— if it hail n't l)ccn for the mercy of Di\'int; 
J'roviiienix'." 

"Hey!" nasiicd Theotlore. 

"Yes, sir," repeated Mr. Jarl]ey iinjire.ssi\elv ; 
"tile nier( y uf l)i\ine Pri)\'i(leii( e. ( )li, \<m may 
well cipeii your ears! There 's iiothiiit; like it. 
As true as 1 'ni ki)'in' here — as tiaie as I 'ni 
la)iir here, 'Iheoilore — there 's l)e'ii a nii|-arle 
workeil ill this li<aise I " 

Me reached out a fevered hand, rau^ht the 
wrist of the amazed yount; man, and imlled Iniii 
closer, while his x'oice dropped to an awe-struck 
whisjier as he went on. 

"Say! you know that missionary — that man 
«'ith a lieard — Mr. Stuilder:'' 1 did n't used to 
like him exacth' — you know. "Well, that man 
had a rexelation last niijdit " 

" .\ re\' — what?" stammered Theodore. 

" ,\ re\elatioii ; \-es, sir; a re\"elation, like they 
had in the liac k part of the llihle. .\ \isioii tVom 
hea\'en come to thai man and said 1 was sick, 
and let\ all alone here, ami needed him the «oi>t 
wa\-. .\iid what does that man do, Theod.ire? — 
whal does that (dirislian gentleman ilo — liut get 
right into his pants, and come o\er here and take 
(.ire of me the whole night long? Wdiy he 
could ii'l haxe done more for me if he 'd been 
my own liri ilher ! " 

Tln'odore struggled with an intense desire to 
laugh, hut controlled himself after a moinent. 

" ^'ou seem to take kindh' to religious 
society, I'licle," he said, with ironical liitterness in 
his lone, 

I'liile ,\tticus rele.ised his nephew's wrist, 
and looked a little confused as he re[ilied : 
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" 'T \va' n't ;i iiufstimi of rtlij^ion, Theodcirc," 
he saul. " 'T was a qLit-stion of life and dt-atli. 
And 1 tell you, 'I'lieudure, that man took right 
good care ot nie. \'c>u see, those missionaries — 
may he you ihm't know it, 'I'heodore, but they 
have to study niedicnie just hke any regukir 
doctor; and I guess there 's some of 'ni knows as 
much as most doctors. Anyway, he saved my 
hte. 1 woaUl n't be iiere nnw talking to you, 
Theodore, if it wa' n't for that man." 

"He seems to have made a night of it." 

"1 hope you 'U never ha\'e to go through 
sucli a night, Theodore." 

This was said in a tone of dee]) re]jroai h. 

" He stuck right by me through it all, 
though," went on Uncle Atticus, "and he would 




n't even go home to breakfast — just sat right 
down there on a chair at the fmit of the bed, and 
et something off the washstand. I was feeling 
so bad 1 could n't take anything, only a cocktail. 
Hetty makes a first-class cocktail. Did me good," 
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" Did tlie inissiDiiary have a cocktail, Uncle ?" 
ini|uireil 'I'Ik-i itiore. 

'■ Niiw, that '^ what I ih^n't hke alioiit yiiu, 
rhecMldic," sail! his uiirle with i on.siilcrabie irrita- 
tion. '■ VuLi iliin't kniiw wliere to stoji. //<• 's j:;ot 
his c;onvictions ami I've v^nt mine. Ancl if I don't 
go ([Uite so far as he does, why that 's iirj reason 
why I should n't respect his notions of what 's 
right and proiier." 

This time 'I'heodore was nearly stricken 
dumb. it was some time fiefore he could mur- 
mur an a|ioloL;\". 

" I did n't mean anything," he said, in a 
bewildered iiiaiiner. " ( )f course [ feel that way 
m\self 1 respect — I resjiect — e\ei"ybody," he 
concluded vaguelv and weaklv. 

,\n .iwkward .silence reignol fir a minute. 

"l)id \oLi hnd him — a pleasant talker?" 
Tiieodore ha/.anled at last. 

" Kirst-rate, hrst-rate," his uncle answered, 
more agreeabl)-. ".A man who 's been out in the 
world so niiudi as he has, and seen so much, 
couldn't help being .in interesting t.ilker. Makes 
an elegant pr,i\'er, too — and oh, \-es — whiit was 
I going lo sa\'? ( )h, \'es ! He lent me a book to 
read, too. Real interesting book. \nu 'd ought to 
read il, Theodore. " .\nd I'ncle .Alliens hnrriedh' 
and somewhat confnsedl\- ]iroi]uc(.-d from under 
the bed-clolhes a small blai k book bearing on its 
co\cr 111 show\' gill a piclurc of a crown ski'wered 
on a palm leaf and an ,\frican war-s])eai". 

" .\ religions book I " c\olaimi,'(l Theodore, 
in undisguised amazement. 

'■ \\'hv, \-es — no ! 1 1 's the ' Historical .Ac- 
count of llie South African Missions.' Why, no, 
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I would n't say it was exactly a religious book — 
it 's more a sort of a kind of book of travels and 
ad\-entures. 1 tell you, you may say what y(ni 
like, Theodore, those folks ha\e done a lot of 
good in those barbarous countries." 

Theodore knit his brows as he looked at his 
uncle, and asked quietly : 

" When is the Reverend Mr. Studder coming 
to see you again, I'ncle? " 

" I don't know — I don't know ; may be 
he '11 look in to-morrow, just to see how 1 am," 
answered Uncle Atticus in some confusicm. '■ He 
said he guessed I 'd better not talk to anvbody 
much more to-day — might make me tired, and 
put me back." 

Clreat minds sometimes concjuer misfortunes 
by temporary submission ; but Theodore's mind, 
though it was keen enough, had no elements of 
greatness. 

" (lood-afternoon. Uncle," he said : and then 
he i-ould not resist gn'ing the renegade one \icious 
thrust. " I suppose y(ai don't knuw yet," he said, 
" the date when they '11 recei\e you into the 
Church ?" 

His uncle made a rapid mo\ement ot anger, 
and seized the jullow ; then, controlling himself, 
he turned his back, and, with hands trembling 
with rage, tried to re-arrange his bed and settle 
himself for a nap. 

" N(j, I don't know," he said, savagely; " l">ut 
I '11 tell you what I r/c know. I (/(' know who left 
me here to die all alcnie. 7\nil I do know who 
saved my life. No, I don't \\ant you to fix that 
pillow for me! But I '11 tell you what you fa// do: 
you can send Hetty to me, as vt'// ,g<' o//t, and you 
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can shut tlie front door so 's it \von't slam. Clood- 
day — Goiid-day." 



ITncle Attirus has had m") rt-turn of his at- 
tacks of indit^fstion since he joined the church 
and llie prohiliition jiarty, and uiarrieii a Shining 
Light among tlic 1 )aughters of Teinjierance. As 
he lias also resumed business, and is making 
moiie\' widi grial ra]iiditv, his sanity is uniiues- 
lionech 'I'lieodore is attenihng to Ins law [jractice 
more than he usetl to. 
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GREENWICH VILLAGE, which is the 
interesting suburban culony that hes tucked 
away behind the Jefferson Market clock - 
tower, in the very lieart of New York City, 
you may still see rows of three-story red- 
brick houses, with low front-stoops and green 
front-donrs, each of which bears a shining brass 
knocker and a neat silver-plate. It is harder to 
gain admission to some of these houses than it 
is tri pass the portals of a Fifth A\enue million- 
aire; but if you could open one of those green 
doors and enter, you would see just about what 
you would see if \on were in the house to the 
right of it, cir if you were in the house to the 
left of it. 

You would sec liefore vou a long narrow 
hall, with oil-cloth on die flf)or," and the other 
kind of oil-cloth — the shni\' kind — on the stairs, 
laid over a strip of stair-car|iet. 'I"he walls are 
painted, except a few that [ireserve the old-fash- 
ioned paper that imitates blocks of marble. Near 
the fiot of the stairs is the parlor door, narrow 
and inhospitable, and generally closed on week- 
days. The parlor has a flowery Brussels carpet. 
The Ijrussels is American Pirussels, so the blinds 
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are shut most of the time. There is a very iiar- 
riiw, giU-tranied [)ier-gh\ss between the twu h'uiit 
wiiuliiws. Oil the hltle wiiite marble sheU' beh)W 
it, stamls, uiuler a j^lass globe with clienille around 
tile bottmii, a plate of wax fruit toiuhed by the 
hand of Death in 1S64. «.)n the mantel-piece 
are a faiiry clock in French bronze, with green 
paint simulating \ crdigris in e\ery depression, a 
white cross entwined -with i\-y lea\es in a material 
resembling beet-sugar, and a stufled bii"d. The 
two-branch gas-fixture in the middle of the ceiling 
is always done u|i in junk riKisquito - net- 
ting, although a fly would sUii\"c tn dealh m the 
room. In the corner is a grand jnaiio. 'I'lie 
last tune ]ila\cd lai it was 
-=--.----- — - "'I'ranip. Irainji, tramji 1 " 

(dii 111]) (]| (lif piani ■, ill 
a 11 lUiid < ase of glass 
and jiolislu d I ilai k \\ al- 
inil, is M nicl tndv'.s fu- 
neral wi'calh ciubalined 
in parafline. Snmeliines 
die \igoi-(iiis duster of 
llie mistress of the house 
distinbs lliiM ponderous 
arlicic, and, as its feet 
grit on tlie [liaiio-top, 
a thin, hoarse niurmur 
romes Inmi die dull strings 
below. 'idle whole roiini 
)ld ami cold and c offin-\-aniisli\'. 
Back of this is a room which is dining-room, 
drawing-room, li\"iiig - room and sitting-room, 
where there are bare jilaces worn m the ( arpet in 
front of the old folks' chairs; where there are 




smells 
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geraniums in the windows, and a hyatinth-glass, 
and liird-sted growing in a wet siJunge; where of 
Winter exenings the wife ruts out lier dresses on 
the Maik-walnut tahle, and the husband reads his 
news[ia]ier with his slippered feet on the base ot 
the stove. 

In such a house as this hved Mr. and Mrs. 
Uliadiah I'ettiboue, a ehihUess couple somewhat 
past middle age. For thirty years I'ettiboue had 
been a clerk in a large commission house down- 
town, and fir twentv-nine of these thirty ^ears he 
and iMrs. I'ettilione had lived together in what 
might be called a sort of financial and economic 
union, in wlhcli tlie wife was the acti\"e and domi- 
nating partner. They were married bv the church 
— dieir cerlifii ate liimg tVained in that cold front 
parloi- — but the\' were fir more closely united by 
their lo\-e of saxing, which, in the woman's ( ase, 
came almost to a mania. 'in sa\-e the \erv 
shadow ot a cent was to her a religiou.^ dulv; and 
that she could stand by lu-r comic iion> e\ery 
tradesman in the w.ird knew b_\" personal experi- 
ence. It was not a wasteful nor extrax'agant 
neighborhood, but cN'cii its thi-ilU' and frugal 
denizens looked upon Mrs. Tetlibone with dis- 
la\dr, as a woinan who almost bi'ought the cardi- 
nal \irtue of ecoiionu' into ill-rcpute. 

It ma\' be understood, iherefire, that this 
housefiold was thrown into some disturbance 
when Mr. Pettibone ( ame home one dav and 
aniKJunced that he \:'as going t(") replace the 
se\-enly-five-ceiit cotton umbrella that he had 
carried lor fcur \-ears by a li\'e-dollar silk one — 
and made tins announcement with the sullen and 
doggecl manner wliereb\- a henpecked man indi- 
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rates to his wife that he lias readied a point 
where he is goiiiL, to have his own way for once. 

None the less ditl Mrs. Pettibone rave. She 
could see at a glance that I'ettibone's case was 
absolutely souml and unassailable. The umbrella 
was a shocking object. That it had brought 








upon him the jeers of his fellow-clerks, and e\- 
j)Osed him to ridicule, she did not i;reatly care ; 
but when she learned that the younger men of the 
office hail served formal uoIk e on her husband 
that if he re-appeared with that umbrella — and 
carrying an umbrella was Ins life-long habit; he 
would not lia\'e known wdiat to do with a ( ane — 
they would open a general subscrijition among 
themselves and the clerks of other offices with 
whom they had business relations, for the jiur- 
pose of buying him a new one, and that the new 
one must be of silk to cost not less than five 
dollars — ///c« Mrs. I'ettilione understood that the 
inevitable had to be faced. k'or, such a scandal 
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(liiwntown mi^Iit liritig liis peiiuriousness, or 
rather her ]ienunuusness, to tlie ears ot his 
emphiyers, ami emlanner liis position. And 
ahlii)tii;"h, after twentv-nme years of saving', the 
I'ettiliones DWiied the house they h'\-eil in, and 
two nr three others, they would lia\'e rei^arded 
the loss of the Inisband's stipend an affliction 
hardly to l)e borne. 

It was Saturday afternonn when the lilow 
fell, and, until the e\-enin<^- meal was concluded, 
Mrs. I'ettibone scolded and haranguetl, and be- 
wailed her lot. She tried in roundabout ways 
of feminine ing'eiiuily to li.\- upon her hnsliand 
the blame for the situalion. .\l last she remem- 
bered that when they had bought the se\"enty- 
ti\'e-cenl umbrella he had preferred one at eighty, 
nine tents; and she berated him sonndly for not 
ha\'ing insisted U[ion its purchase. :\ man, she 
said, was ex])ected to know about umbrellas. If 
he knew th.at this oilier one was so much lietter, 
why dill he not tell iter so and get it, like a man ? 
ilul no; lie wanted, as usual, to throw all the 
responsibility upon her shoulders, so that he could 
haye her to blame if ain'thing went wrong. If he 
had got ilie better umbrella, it woulil lia\'e worn 
well and \\'ould not ha\e cm ited the attention of 
die other clerks; and this disgrace and e.xpense 
would nol ha\e been brought upon tlieni. It was 
just like hull. 

And therewith her soul was satisfied, and 
she [lut rm her liest bonnet and the blaik lace 
sh;iwl that she wore for state; and the\' marched 
out into the night, lo make of the buying of the 
li\e-dollar umbrella a solemn and, as it were, a 
monumental occision. 
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I'lirough Hleecker Street they went, not that 
they meant to commit any such tolly as the inx'est- 
nient of live dollars in any umbrella to be found 
in that motley thoroughfare; but because Mrs. 
Pettibone wished to begin in an atmosphere of 
one -dollar -and -ninety -seven -cent silk umbrellas 
and work her courage gradually up to the stick- 
ing-point. 

'I'hen to Sixth Avenue they betook them- 
selves, where the elevated railroad plied its 
roaring, flashing shuttles back and forth over their 
heads, weaving tli\idends for Murray Hill; where 
the great arc -lights sputtered and hissed and 
crackled as they sjiread their unsteady, dancing 
glare o\-er the sh(j[i-fronts ; where crowds jostled 
them, where girls winked at tlie old man, and 
street venders thrust children's to)s in Ins wife's 
face, crying : 

"Buy one, lady; buy one for the baby!" 

It was in Eighth A\enue at last, in an 
"Emporium" famous for its "bargains" in every 
variety of goods, from sto\'e-lifters to ladies' hats, 
that, just as the store was closing, as the lights 
were going out, and the tired clerks were covering 
the counters with long strips uf rutton cloth, that 
Mrs. Pettibone bought an umbrella for four 
dollars and ninety-eight cents ; thereby saving her 
pride, and acquiring an article that would pass 
muster with the connaisseurs of Pettibone's olfice. 



When Pettibone returned from downtown on 
Monday evening, his wife met him at the door. 
It was a habit she had, founded not so much on 
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warm affection as on a desire to satisfy herself 
that he was all there, as a mother examines the 
condition in which a child returns from school. 

" 1 don't wonder you wear out your um- 
brellas, if you fild them like that," said she. 




taking it, and carefully opciung it. Then she 
stiiod aghast, pointing one skinny finger at a little 
circular brown-edged hole near the centre of the 
hemisphere. She gazeil, her e\es burning with a 
solemn indignation, u]ion her bald-headed, pale- 
faced, wrinkled husband ; wh'o stood before her, 
clad \n hnip i reased broadcloth, swaying a little 
froiu side to side with the feebleness of a man 
grown aged in sedentary toil. 

"Obadiali," she said, in a dreailful yoice, 
"you '\e been making a cirrus i lowii of yourself 
and showing off bef ire those fellows in the office, 
and you '\-e ruineil your umbrella ! A\'ell, as 
you '\e made your bed, so you shall lie." 

It was of no use for I'eltibone to protest and 
yow that he had let nobody touch the umbrella, 
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except the person appointed by his tormentors to 
see that it came ii[) to specifications. It took 
Mrs. IVttihone tlu^ee hours tliat e\eninu; to (hu"n 
tliat link-, not with silk, but with cotton, carefully 
and ]iitilessly chosen not to match. Tart of the 
time, cif course, she was telling Pettibone what she 
thought of him. 

But the next evening when she 
opened the umbrella, she stood as 
though a tiiunder-bolt had fallen 
at her feet. I'ettihone was ex- 
onerated ; but the umlirella was 
ruined. ( )n the inside of every 
ibid were a dozen or more tiny 
perforations which, when the 
umbrella was fuUv I'lieneil, coni- 
Liined to form an intricate j)at- 
tern — a sort of im]irom[itu 
Hamburg edging di'sign. Ndt 
the must malicious mind could 
ha\'e connected J'eltibone wilh 
suih a design, nnr with the in- 
strument with whii h it was maile — for the smell 
of cigarette-smnke niingkHl easil\- and naturally 
wilh the smell of burnt silk. 

"We might co\er it — " began Isly. I'eltibone. 

"('oyer'" s.nd iMr^. Pettibone. She simply 
re[)eated the word ; but the wa\- in ^^'lli( h she 
rejieated it clearly coin-eyed the idea that iter 
husbantl had proposed to co\-er the nmlirella with 
piink silk at $12.00 a vard and to inla\- the ribs 
with diamonds. 

The strongest tyrant sometimes goes too far, 
and it is \'ery often upon a point that might well 
have been yielded. 
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" Then I '11 li;ive another umbrella ! " said 
Pettibone. 

He hail another umbrella. 'I'he battle raged 
all the e\-ening, and ended in a compnjmi.se. He 
was to liuy <'nc more umbrella; and he was to get 
special permission to place it, during office hours, 
in the [iriv'ate closet of the senior partner — a sp(jt 
«here it would have been sacrilege and discharge 
t(.i touch it. So on the morrow he left the house 
early; and ■with no ceremony at all, but with the 
hurried, brazen, cowardly-desjjerate manner of a 
man who finds himself fori ed into doing a shame- 
ful thing, he bought another $4.98 umbrella just 
as the Eighth Avenue Kmi)orium was opened and 
the yawning clerks were unco\-cring the counters. 

A care-worn theatre treasurer once stopped, 
with a tin box in his hand, at the door of the 
manager's office, and ])oiiiied to the open doors 
of the auditorium, as he aildressed a friend. 

"Do A'ou see that red fire in there?" he 
said, "and them ruins tumlding down, and that 
corpse going off the stage a-top of tour Romans? 
Tile audience thinks that 's the end of the tragedy. 
Well, 't ain't. Wait till 1 go in and tell the old 
man there «'as only a hundred anil t\vent\'-two 
dollars in the house. That will be the end of 
the tragedy." 

iMr. Pettibone might well walk off down- 
town with his new imibrella in his hand and his 
struggle and agony behind him. Put Mrs. Petti- 
bone — what of Mrs. Pettibone, left alone in the 
house with the c nrpse of the murdered innhrella 
— the elder and original silk timbrella of the 
house of Pettibone? If she looked at it once 
that morning, she looked at it a score of times. 
14S 
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When she was not looking at it, it was not whoUy 
out of her niiniL It stood to her for $4.98 dead 
loss; and the $4.98 she had taken from the 
treasury lor the purchase of the second umbrella 
had brought to her as yet no visible return, so 
that that sum seemed to her as c lear a waste as 
the other. Thus regarded, the ghastly object 
belore her became in a sense the wreck of a 
$9.96 umbrella; and the contem]]lation of this 
snn]>l\- disgraiehil extrawagance, taking a concrete 
and tangible form right here in her own hcjuse- 
hold, tortured her almost as a mother's heart is 
torturetl -when a child goes ho|)elesslv astray. 

She felt so badly that in order to make her- 
sch feel worse sile went into her front [larlor; but 
there, before its gloom could fairly penetrate her 
s)stein, something occurred to her that made her 
drop into a chair "all of a tremble," as she after- 
ward said. 

1 1 er eye had fallen upon the new \'elvet 
carpet rug ni front of her, whereon a yellow tiger 
slew a brown clccr with great wickedness. It lay 
before the Franklindieater, and replaced one that 
two years before had been damagecl liy a fire in 
the chinmey. 

How came it that she hacl not before thought 
c;)f the Insurance C'ompan\- ? The Insiuance Cc.>m- 
pany had paid for the rug — why should it not 
jiay for the umbi'ella ? When she gc.it oyer her 
first ner\'ous treml)ling, she resohed that the In- 
surance Ccjuipany shmilil [lay for the umbrella. 
She hacl done a great cleal of hard thinking in the 
ten minutes that she hacl sat on the uncomfortable 
little satin chair in the cdiilh' parlor, l.>ut she had 
made up her mind. She had determined to go 
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liersflf to the Tiisiiranre C'ini|iaiiy ami to collect 
the ciisl of tluil umbrella. \\'li\- nIiouIiI she ,i;o l)\- 
herself? because slie knew that her hiibbami 
WDuhl ii'it like It; that he wnulil not g(.) Inniself 
— na\-, 111' ire, that he niinht once aL;ain ]iut his 
niasi uline fiii>l down, ami ji]"e\ent her giani; il^ he 
knew iif il. lldw diil she know this, ha\ing no 
kniiwledge \vliale\cr nf the suhjert, nor ha\ing 
con\'i'rseiJ thereim with her husluiiul. 1 do not 
know. But there is a gomj deal <>f instnutn'e 
knowledge of that sort dodging arrmnd between 
the (amfidences and the reserves of married life. 

It was this knowledge and the accompanying 
feeling of guilt that made her timorous at heart — 
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the more timorous that, hke many another Ninth 
Ward house-wile, she never stirred beyond her 
own narrow neighborhood, sa\'e to make a lew 
necessary purchases or to see a parade. Therefore 
she (h-essed herseU' in her very best, including a 
bonnet that was built in the days when [leople 
knew what a bonnet was; and she made a de- 
I'idedly imiiosing figure as she set forth, with a 
good dignified space — a generation, at least — 
between her attire and the frix'olity of the present 
fasliion. 

Still, she was somewhat intimiilated when she 
stood at last before the big marble front <>! the 
solid, olddashioned building that housed the wist 
offices of the Hirmingliam, J,eeds & West Riding 
Assurance Coni[iany, Limited, in a dark and 
much crowded street far downtown. She stood 
long on the sidewalk, looking through the plate- 
glass windows at the long rows ol gasdit desks 
atid gilded gratings. .At last she entered and iii- 
(jnired of a uniformed bi.)y where she ■imld see 
"the principal." d'lie boy was Amei'ican — the 
only American thing in that great office filled with 
iiritons and soilden in liriticism. He looked 
sharply at Mrs. I'ettibone for a moment, then 
he said: 

"Cieneral Manager, ma'am? Mr. 'I'hunible- 
field? Yes, ma'anr. This wav, ma'ni." 

Perhaps i\lr. Thuniblefield had left word 
that he expected his aunt that morning; perhaps 
the clerks were awed by Mrs. I'ettibone's stately 
and anticiue port; perhaps the boy did not belong 
to the .Assurance Comjiany, and was only trading 
on his knowledge of its ways in a spirit of sinful 
American levity — somehow Mrs. I'ettibone was 
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nisliecl thi"()u_L;li \-ariinis coiriilurs and [la^sages, 
and suddenly lound herself a little (iiit • >[ breath 
in a gasdit room, iqiholstered in pleasant-smelling 
leather, dark of hue and ulddixiking ; where a 
large man with a ruddy face and beaid of mixed 
gray and red, who sat in a large thair at a large 
desk, asked her politely ViUt with e\ident surprise 
tr) take a seat. Two other large men with murh 
the same general ap[>earan(e stood near lum with 




tlieir liats in llieir hands. The man at the desk 
added pohlel\' lo Mrs. I'eltilioiie as she .sat down: 
'• ( )ne moment, madam, and 1 am at your 
service." Then he continueil. ttuning to the 
other two large men: "\\'ell, gentlemen, I 'm 
afraid that 's the best we can do Ibr \'ou. We '11 
pay the $75,000, oi course — or .'fSj.ooo — 
whicli is it? — ^ es, $M5,ooo. d'he $i[,ooo 
(,laim I'lalt will let ) ou know about. That 'II 
'1^ 
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be all right, I sui)i><)st; ?" Here the other two 
men nodded in a mattei-of-course way. "But as 
to the $72,000 claim, the Company absolutely 
refuses to pay you one cent of it under that 
policy or any other that we '11 e\er draw." 

"\\'ell," said one of the others, meditatively, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, " 1 supjiosed 
that was about the position you 'd take ; i sup- 
pose we 'II have to carry it U[j." 

" i)h, yes," said the other of the visitors, 
niidthng his head assentingly ; ■■ 1 always said it 
was a matter for the ("ourt of Appeals." 

"Fancy so," said the man at the desk; 
"they '11 settle it. Just as well ha\e these mat- 
ters settled once for all. "When will you get nji 
to see that new pair of mine, Picklesby?" 

"Oh, 1 dunno," said Mr. ricklesli\-. "Fancy 
I '11 get up with Rowbotham toward the end of 
the week. Come along, Wdnlkington ! " And 
with three grunts of British geniahtv, they bade 
each other good-liy, and Mrs. I'ettibonc was left 
alone with the (Jeneral Manager of the llirniing- 
ham, Leeds & \\'est Riding Assurance Conijiany, 
Limited. 

Mrs. Pettibone was friglUened ; but you 
would ne\'er have known it from the tone ot 
her determined voice or the expression of her 
stern features. 

" 1 want you to look at that," she said, 
thrusting the umbrella at the Ceneral Manager 
in the manner in which she might have called the 
attention of a dirty boy to the thumb-marks he 
was making on her clean front door. 

Mr. Thumblefield took the umbrella in frank 
amazement, and mechanically opened it. 
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"Wliat do you lliink of that?" demanded 
Mrs. I'ettibone. 

Tile (General Manager looked at it inside 
and (lilt. What he saw was — nut an umbrella 
perforated with cigarettedmrns, hut an uml)rella 
that had sustained a mueh more sermus, e.\tensi\'e 
and yet far less s)'mmetrical internal conflagration. 
In fait the ra\ages of the flames rould no longer 
boast any artistic merit. They jiresented merely 
an ac( ideiital ajipearaiice. 

".\h, well," said Mr. Tluimblefielil, clearly 
taken back, "1 should sav that 1 rather thought 
that It was by way of being m \'ery hard luck, 
d'lu't \'i 111 kiH iw ! " 

'■It 's burnt," said Mrs. I'ettibone. 

The (General Manager of the Assurance 
Comjianv again ga\e the umbrella his careful con- 
sideration; then he mlled it up and handed it 
bai k to Mrs. Pettilione, stolulh- remarking: 

"So 1 should ha\e supjinsed." 

■■It ciist me $o.f)6," Mrs. I'ettibone went on. 
rile (leiieral M.inager again tixik the umbrella 
iViim her JKiiids and again he examined it. 

■■ \'er\' remarkable I " he said. "Nexer should 
h,i\e llmuuhl it;" and he (HKe more returned the 
mill irell.i tn its i iwner. 

■■N'liii 'II admit that it 's burned," said Mrs. 
I'ctlibiHie, with irritation in her tniu-. 

'■ lllcss m\' smil!" said Mr. TInimblelield ; 
■■ reall\', m\' dear madam, 1 ha\e uiithitig tn deii\' 
mv tn .admit abniil \-(iur umbrella. 1 can't see that 
11 's an\' ciini rnable business ot mine." 

•■<)h, ain't il?" his xisitnr rrii'd ; ■■ain't we 
insured 111 lliis (umpaii)' nf yours, m\' husband 
and me ? " 

^S4 
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" Really I Jmi't know," said the General 
Manayer; "are you?" 

" Ves; indeed, we are," announceil his 
visitor. "My name's I'ettihoiie, Mrs. ( )badiah 
I'ettibone. A^cia, may lie )'ou '11 remember some- 
thing aliout it! i\nd you jjaid us one loss when 
the ehimney caufj,ht lire two )'ears ago in January, 
— vou paid us rorty-se\en dollars — I rememlier 
it just as if it was yesterday. Yes; and we had 




one fire since then. Did more 'n twenty dollars 
damage; and Mr. Pettiboiie, lie ne\-er came near 
here nor said a word abuut it in \iiu." 

The Cleneral Manager leaned bark in his 
chair and sniileiL 

" Is n't it a little odil, madam," he said, 
"that Mr. Thingumbob — ynur husband, and you, 
should leave a twenty dollars loss uncoUefted and 
come here with a cLaim of less than half that 
amount ?" 

" Not a bit," Mrs. Pettilxme snapped back 
at him; "because my husband 's a fnol, you don't 
think I am, do you? lie pa\s fir his own 
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(hiraneys, but uiiibrt'llas come out of my house- 
keeping money." 

"()h, that's it, is it?" said the (leneral 
Manager, taken still further aback. 

Mrs. I'ettibone sat up straight and looked 
him right in the eyes. 

"Yes, sir," she said; "that's just it." She 
ivas not at all frightened now. 'I'he j'>y of combat 
was awakened within her. 

Mr. d'humblefiekl leaned bai k in his chair, 
rather at a loss for words. 

"Well, madam," he said at last, "I — I — I 
don't really see wliat we can do for this unfor- 
tunate umbrella <jf yours. Very sorry, of ( Durse — " 

"Well," said Mrs. Pettibone, "I want that 
you should either pay me the price of it or gi\'e 
me another one like it; or else," she added hastily, 
obser\'ing a look of unaffected amazement on that 
open British c ountenance, "ha\'e it re-covered, 
anywav." 

Mr. d'humbleheld fairh- gasped, "lint. Great 
Ffeavens, mv dear woman, we 're not umbrella- 
makers, don't you see! You ran't really e.xpect 
us to mend your umbrella fa" \"ou, don't you 
know!" 

"All right," said Mrs. I'ettibone readily; 
"gne me the mone^• and I '11 ha\e it re-covered 
nnself I could get it done, 1 suppose, just as 
cheap as you could. ddiere 's a man does cover- 
ing right around the corner from our house — I 
ain't ne\'er been to him, but they say he's real 
reasonaljle. And there is a man comes through 
our street in a red-white-and-blue wagon some- 
times, and )'ou supply the silk — 1iut I suppose 
it 's no use waiting for liiin — " 
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" 'I'liii my word, matlain — this is the most 
extraordinary case 1 ever heard ul'. \Vhy, madam, 
we can't consent to enter into any sni h trans- 
actions. ^\dl\■, the next tiling' )'ou 'U be comini; 
heie, you know, if your liusband burns the soles 
of his shoes at the lire. Keallv, you know, we 
can't do it, we can't do it! \\'e can't pay you for 
accidents that haijpen to aU tliat sort of 
rubbish, you know ! " 

"Rubbish!" shrilled Mrs. I'etti- 
bone, her eyes sparklinu; with anger; 
"then "where 's the good of your 
preiious hre insurance, I 'd like to 
know? Rubbish! An umbrella that 
cost most ten dollars! Rubbish! It 
was ii't rubbish when you wanted us 
to j)ay for the insurance on it, l)ut 
now when it 's burnt and ruined and 
Mr. Petlibone going to the offu e «lth 
a seveut)--h\'e cent umbrella in his hand 
— ne\'er before in his life did he do such 
a thing! — Now! — .\c,-c it 's iaibl)ish! C>h 
knew it I'iglit well; I '\e kimwu it all along, 
said to Mr. retlibone, \\licn lie first went 
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your company, '1 know hov 
sa\s ; 'I know just how it '1 
Mr. 'I'hnmlilefield bclo 
class of Englishmen who belie\-e, 
priiua'ples, that women are made to 
on; but who are perfectly willing to 
fact, in any particular case, that that woman, 
indi\'iduallv, is not made to be jumped on. He 
gkmced out of his doorway and saw a long line 
of people waiting at the clerk's desk where his 
present yisitor should ha\'e been stopped. He 
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made a mental calculalion nf the value of his lost 
time for that morning, ami a mental memorandum 
to speak to that clerk. Tlien he said -wearily: 

" N'ery well, madam, I '11 see \vhat I ran dn 
for )'ou. How did this areident happen? ( )! 
t'ourse, if it was in tlie street — " 

"If it was in tlie street, "wliat then?" dt- 
mandecl Mis. Peltilione. 

"Why of course "\\e can't pay Uit it if it 
happened amwhere out of the house." 

"But ilid n't I /(■// \i>ii it haiifiened in the 
li<iuse?" answered Mi's. I'ettibnne, without tlie 
loss of an instant. She ■\\'as all herself now, for 
site knew that \ici(ir\' \\as at hand. " Fiut I 
thought I 'd told )i>u how it hapjiened. \m\ see 
it was this-a-«'ay. \'ou see, Mr. Pettihont-, he's 
real careful aluaU Ins umhrellas; and he fhui't 
liardly e\er set 'v\n in tlie hat-rack where people 
^\■ho Clime to the Imusc might jmt their things — 
no, he just takes his unilirella nUo the dining- 
riiom, and puts it right ii[i against the mantelpiece, 
where the zinc is, where it «ill drip into the 
cuspidor. Ni>w, t'lUhcr dav he hrought limine a 
little kind of a thing to ]\t<\i\ niatclu's. ll was 
made of china, liainhpainted, and it was a real 
prett\' tiling; but he couldn't get it to hang real 
straight. \'iiu know the wav the\- make those 
fanc}' tilings ni>\\ada\"S. A\'ell, Mr. Pettihone, he 
hung it right user where he puts his unilirella, and 
I told him he 'd ought to ha\'e hung it sumewhere 
else. '()liadiah.' sa\'s I, 'ran't \iiu see tliat that 
tlnng 's tiddle-\'^' Put Mr. l\-tlil)om', lie 's just 
like a man. He was all for ha\ing it right there. 
A\'ould n't aii\- other place suit hini. 'It '11 he all 
right, Maria,' sa\-s he; 'dim't you fret.' 'I ain't 
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iVcttiii', Ohadiah,' says 1 ; 'but you '11 set-,' 1 says, 
says I; 'you ni-'eil n't tuU me' says I tu him; 
■yiiu 'II sec what your [irtTious match box will 
bring" us to — ' " 

"//}// you come to the point, Mrs. a-ah — 
Pettibonc?" said the (General Manager 
^''«=a,^_ in a choking voice. 

~^^~'^^_^ "That 's just where J was 

I ^^-^^^fcs a-couiin'," pursued Mrs. I'etti- 
""^''^' bone, cheerily. "Well, it was 

n't three nights after that — 
no, not three nights — when 
Mr. Ir'ettilioue came in, just as 
it was getting towards dusk; 
and I was out that afternoon, 
and so 1 had n't got the light 
lit; and Mr. I'eHibone, he went 
groping around the way a man does, all thumbs, 
and he struck three, may be four matches. He 
says he don't remember riglilU' how manv he did 
strike, and the first thing you know he had that 
matchd.)o.\ down and the matihes all o\cr the 
lloor. And then he [licked it up and put the 
matches back; and he was bouiul he was n't 
going to say a word to me about it. ( Hi, mv ! 
he thought he was going to be dreadful smart, 
just like a man all over. But 1 had n't more 
than got mv head inside the house than I says 
to him: •()badiah,' I says, 'I smell smoke.' And 
he trieil to cou\iuce me that I did n't; but, my 
gracious! he couM n't any more comince me 
when 1 knoiu a thing than if he had n't 'a' fieen 
there. And I says to him, 1 sa\'s — " 

" Madam," said the Cieneral Manager of the 
Birmingham, Leeds & West Riding Assurance 
IS9 
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Company, Limiteil, fixing an apopl-ectic eye on 
Mrs. Pcttihone, "will you ha\-e the kiiuiiicss to 
lia\'e this umbrella re-covered at our expjense, and 
senil tlie hill here? The Casliier will see to the 
matter, it this cartl is presented to him — iiiiine- 
diately" 



Mrs. I'ettilione walked to the head of \Vall 
Street. She did not get out at any of the streets 
leadnig to (;reenwi(.h X'illage, but continued on 
to wdiere the great thoroughfare sweeps mto the 
bright and s|iacious rlicertulness of jMadison 
Sipiare. d'liere she selected an umbrella shop 
ol a graui.leur to her liking. ddierein she en- 
tered. 

" I want to ha\e tliis umbrella covered," she 
said, "with llie \'er)' best silk yon '\e got in the 
store. I'jxpense is no nbject whate\"er." 

She left the clerk gazing dumblv at the 
wrei k ol a $4.98 umbrella, (if a kind strange to 
his eyes. 



"\\1i\-," said Mrs. Peftibone to her husband 
that e\"eiiing, "it was as easy as anything; he 
seemed real glad to gi\-e it to me. But there! 
It 's no use talking to you.'" 
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<f^^^ T TRKC'ISKIA' luilf-past fivt- o'tl.M k 
(•\'ury aflfrnoDii, except Siiiula\'s, M. 
I'cptiinncau desiended the stairs 
(if the e<ht(irial nffice of the C<'//r- 
riii' Mcr'ulhiiidl, liiittoiiiiii;" ujj his 
loni^ lilaek li'iiek ((lat, (li"av\iiig on 
liis (Dtto)! i;l(i\es, and setting his 
napless but stiU resjieetable (lUl cliini- 
ne\-p'it iial straight njioii his liead ; ti:> 
jierfuriii \vhi( h office he used both hands 
uilli all the dignit\' and dehlieratiou of a nionarcli 
adjuslini; his crown. M. I'eptonneau liad old 
hands, gnarled and twisted with nian\' \ears of 
]iendiolding. When he left the office he looked 
neither to the right nor to ilie left of hini, and 
if by (haiice he returned the rare salutation of 
a friend, it was alisent-niimledb'. almost mechanic- 
ally, as we bow when, m some ioreigii hotel, we 
become sufficientK' familial" with a few faces to 
Jiick them out of the crowd of strangers. 

Straight before him went I\[. I'eptonneau, 
with his green silk umbrella under his arm, down 
the long proN'incial boulewird, so thronged at this 
liour that if it had not been for the loud Southern 
voices and the broad Southern shoulders in tlieir 
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loosely fitting Soutlieni coats, you would almost 
have said you were in s<jnie unlaniiliar corner of 
I'aris. At the corner of tire public square he 
turned to the left and crosseil the old stone bridge 
over the rushing and noisy little ri\er. Reach- 
ing the other side, he traversed a regi(jn of ~ 
narrow, dark water-side streets, going past 
tlie silent fronts of great stone warehouses, 
with all their windows closed and barred, 
past malodorous tallow chandleries, past 
ships, supply stores, smelling pleasantly 
of oakum and pitch, and past black 
coal-yards, where an offensive, acrid dust 
floated out upon the air, causing the 
eyes to smart, and choking the lungs 
witli a flavor of lUuminating gas. 

Soon began to appear the shops of 
the transpontine quarter where M. Pep- 
tonneau lived — humble establishments that 
supiilied the daily needs and the occasional luxu- 
ries of peo[)le of narrow means and homely tastes. 
I'hese places transacted much of their business 
upon the sidewalk, and their front doors stood al- 
ways "pen. The evening wind, which blew their 
flickering gaslights to and IVo, carried along the 
whole street a slight odor of garlic. .At one or two 
of the more prosperous of these places M. Fep- 
tonneau stopped to make a few modest purchases 
— tripe, headcheese, and a little can of American 
oysters. At each place he called the shop-kee[)er 
pleasantly liy his Christian name, and was ans- 
wered with a res[)ectful " (jood-evening M. Pef)- 
tonneau," which showed that he was a person (jf 
consideration in the ([uarter. \Vhen he had fin- 
ished his business he walked on, carrying his 
/3 '63 
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purchases to his home, a comfortable apartment 
three tliyhts up, (jver a taih)i"-shop of a rather 
more imijosing character than most of the stores 
in the neighborhood, where he dwelt with Madame 
Peptonneau. They had l)een married fnrty years, 
and had niie married daughter. 'I'hev were both 
eminently respectable, M. Feptonneau fV)nning the 
lieai.l of the professional soi:iet\' of the suburb, 
which, (itheru'ise, consisted nf the doctor, the 
notary, and a retired [ircifessnr i>f heraldry. Thev 
were known to be thrift\', and were reported well- 
to-do, e\'en ri( h. 

M. Peptonneau united in himself the pr(jfes- 
sions of journalist, scientist and agriculturist. Yet 
he would have been as puzzleil In indite the most 
lommonplace of edhoiial articles as to write a 
racy and sensational fetnlleti.>u ; he knew no more 
of electricity or dynamics than he knew about 
astronomy or anatiim\-, which was absolutely 
nothing at all : and he had never had a spade in 
his hands in all his lite of sixty years. It was his 
function, let us explain, to conduct the department 
of Agri( ultural Cdieniistrv, Si ientific \"iticultnre 
and Riparian F-[ygiene in the columns of that 
well-estaljlished and inlluential journal, the Coiir- 
rii:r .]/,'rii^ioiui/, where he disroursed learnedly of 
nitrites and nitrates, and phosphites and phos- 
phates, whose ac(|uainlance he made in (io\-ern- 
ment i^eports, and the works .of other scientists 
like himself While this labor did not call lor the 
exercise ol imagination or rhetorical brilliancy, it 
called lor a man of inilustr\', accuracy and apipli- 
cation ; and for one full\' capable ni taking him- 
self seriously and maiiiijulatiiig the inorganic 
elements with zeal, if iKJt with enthusiasm. 
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It is the good fortune of kingdoms that they 
are born jiresumably respectable and inferentialiy 
permanent. \\'ith the most logically constructed 
ot new republics, however, the inference and pre- 
sumption are both the 
other way. Thus it 
comes to pass that the 
rrspcctaliUi'^atioii of a 
new republic is olten 
a matter of much con- 
cern to its [iromoters ; 
and fre<iuentlv offers 
an opportunity to a 
humble and needy pa- 
triot to utilize a modest 
stock of ]>ers<iiial \'irtue 
and solidity which, imder 

the less an.xious conditions of a monarcln'. would 
probably be of no value e\ce[it to the owner. 

"The Joke on I\[. Peptoiuieau" originated at 
a time when the Republic was far from being 
firmly established, under an lv\ei iUi\e that has 
long since gone to join the onl\- majnrit\' that can 
be absolutely relied ui)on. This K\ecuti\ e was in 
want of an official oi'gan — not in want of an 
organ, by any means, for it had organs enough to 
l)ewilder the Avisest of administrations with con- 
tradictory counsels — but of an (jrgan that might 
justly be termed "official" in the most intimate 
and discreet sense of the wonl — a newspaper 
that could utter delicate hints, ingeniously make 
forecasts, and suggest tentati\'e measures in a non- 
committal wav. In fact, this particular Ivxecutive 
wanted a faithful and experienced journalistic 
butler to exercise discretion at its front door; and 
rt>s 
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it hail pilihed u[jiiii that standai'd old proxaiicial 
jdunial, llie Coiirrirr McriJiciiiil in preffrciuc to 
any of the more hrilhant Init It-ss trnstworthy 
Parisian prints. 

'I'hirs did a lifetime of respectahilit)- ser\'e a 
\-ery good and very stupid old journal: and M. 
Pcptonneaii, who shared in the prospcnt\' ol his 
paper, was in himself a worthy reflection of the 
tastes and ideas of the institution he ser\'ed. 

It was not generally kn(jwn, iKJWexei". that 
the editorials of the Coiirritr, so sage, so sonorous, 
so eliscreet, were written by an assemblage of 
feathcrd>rained yoiuig men whose only ambition 
in life was to make enough money to go to I'aris 
and li\'e the lil'e of the Parisian dandies and 
loungers. 

It was these \'oung people who put up '■ Tlte 
|oke on i\L Peptonneaii." ( )ne morning as he 
jiassed through the general room of the offire, on 
the wa\' to Ins own priwite and jiersonal den, he 
passed by a group of these \•oung^ters, ^vho 
were disiussing the apjiroarhing festi\"al of the 
Fourteenth of Inly, when, in the chief city of tlie 
Department, the great and popular Prime jNlinis- 
ter, himself a nati\-e of the county, \^"as to inake a 
great speeih in whiih, it \\'as pri\atel\' understood, 
he had engagei! himself to intimate that for a 
s|iecimen and example ol a iree jiress serxing as 
a bulwark to an eiihghlened gox'ernment. lie could 
not do belter than to jioint tci the Ci'iini,-)- 
Mn-'hlii<ii,il. that elcelera cif elcelera, an ilkistrious 
etcetera in the etcetera of etcetera. 

'i'his would be the first ]iublic announcement 
of the Ciiiirrii-r's officiality — a fact, for the rest, 
sufficiently well known to all its unsuccessful rix'als. 
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" Say, Papa Peptonneau," saiil Hector de 
Lnngueville, an easy-goin<j;, godd-natured young 
man, who wrote leading articles of unconiproinis- 
ing severity, "we shall have vou with us on the 
Fourteenth, shall we not?^" 

" I think not," said the old man, good- 
naturedly ; "not unless you want to get me a new 
coat six weeks before my time." 

It was a tradition of the office that M. 
Peptonneau got a new coat twice a year, on the 
first of March and on the hrst nf Septemlier. His 
good-humored allusion to the fact rather threw 
the laugh against Hector, who endea\-ored to 
retrieve himself. 

"But this is no tiuestion of a coat, M. 
Peptonneau," he said; "it is a matter of uniform 
this time." 

"Of uniform?" repteated the old man, 
vaguely troubled. 
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"Why certainh'," saiil the vmins man; " iif 
unifiirni." Ami he tiirneil to his companiijns : 
" Ha\'e ynu imt tuld M. I'eptuniieau that we ,i;"i> 
to tlie festiN'al m unifnrin?''" lie .saiil to the sjKna- 
ing editnr, M. Paul Cliantah a \-oung man Avho 
wore whiskers ami trieil to look like an English- 
man. He was an niveterate jester, ami he caught 
at the idea at om:e. 

"I thought he knew it," he said inditlerentlv ; 
"It has lieen talked al)Out enough. l)id not you 
tell M. IVptiameau, Ciontran?^" he said, turning 
to the third of the three inseparal iles, as tlie 
younger members of the t'c/z/vvVv statl were called. 
This was M. Ctontran rle Kerouec, a tall, dark 
yciung man with a pointed lieard who had already 
published a book on pcilitiral eiommu', and who 
was suspei led of entertaining serious [lohtural 
aspirations. Kerouet' frowned slighth', not wholly 
rehshuig the jest. 

".\h," s.iid ('h,inlal qinCkly, as if in explana- 
tion of his comrade's manner, "(iontran iloes not 
want to talk about the uniforms. Me does not 
like them; he tlunks the\' :na; not m good taste. 
In fait, he m;ide quite ;i tune ;iiioul U, did \ou 
not, (lontriin? — and went to the ('liief and 
objected." 

To be imiled to take ]i:n1 in a joke on 
anotlu_T person is to be Ihiltered ;ihnost as subtly 
and elte( li\elv :is b\- the ini]iul;ition of ha\ing a 
[)rettv woni;in ni lo\e uith \ou. Kerouec had tc)0 
niu(.di person;d dignit\' to permit him to approye 
unreser\-edly of the pr;iciical joke either ni the 
abstract or in the concrete. Ihit he felt th;tt his 
histrionic powers, «'hicli were really hne, h;id 
been called u[)im, and that in loyalty to his 
,6S 
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comrades hf must join ihcm in mystifying the old 
man. He got off the table on which he had been 
sitting, and began to walk away, with the an" of a 
man who declines longer to C(jntinue an un- 
pleasant subject of Conversation. 

" d'o my mind," he said, "it is ni the worst 
of taste, and will reflect no credit upon us either 
as journalists or as Republicans. However, ] 
have said what I had to say, and it has been 
disregarded. Let that end the matter." 

'■ I'.ut what — ," began M. I'eptonneau, 
amazed and puzzled; "I do not understand." 

" Wh_\'," said de Longueville, "it is just 
simply this: M. Lecadi has got a nolion m his 
head which is insane enough; but 1 suppii.-,e we 
must yield to it. He is determined that, being 
the official journal of the (;o\-ernment, we shall 
all go to the Festi\'al on the Fourteenth of jiilv 
in a uniform designt-d fir the puriiose, just as 
through we were soldiers or sailors emp]o\ed by 
the Government. Now, do you understand?" 

"Impossible!" cried the old man, indig- 
nantly. "The (lovernnient would ne\'er sanction 
such a piece of foolishness! " 

"But it seems they have," said ('.outran de 
Kerouec, yawning listlessly as he jiauscd at the 
door of his private office; "and you will ha\e to 
put on your tri-colored coat, I'apa Pe[)tonneau, 
like all the rest of us, or — " 

And he made a gesture, suggesting a sudden 
and rapid fall, that in the office of the Courncr 
M<'ridioiial, wdiich was situated at the top of five 
flights of stairs, had long been used to signify dis- 
missal from service. Then he disapjieared, closing 
the door after him. 
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AVith the end of avoiding any further ex- 
planations, cle Longue\-ille and Chantal made 
haste to follow his examjile. 

" \\'e must be off," said the latter; "we go to 
press half- an -hour earlier than 
I ^ usual to-night; the railroad 

serxice is so delayed bv the 
preparation for the Four- 
teenth that we can no 
longer send our papers 
by the last train. It 's 
stupid, all the same," he 
concluded, hurrying his 
c<>m]iani(in oft the scene; 
while M. Peptonneau, 
with an air of anxious 
desjiondency, went to 
his desk. He wrote all 
day, but with a troulilcd 
lii'ow, and when, at 
nightfall, he left the 
office, he liad written only 
three-quarters of a column, 
instead of the column-and-a-(iuarter, which the 
[printers were used to expecting from him. 




TJie joke liad an immediate and assured suc- 
cess. In the language of the young men, M. Pep- 
tonneau had '■ bitten," and, once ha\'ing bitten, he 
held (in \\iili an amazing tenacity, swallowing the 
bait witli hai'dU' a gulji. It ne\'er seemed to 
occur ti> him to dciubt the monstrous absurdity ; 
having once accepted the idea that rational and 
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respectable men of letters could be confronted 
with the possibility of a humiliation so grotesque, 
he seemed to find nothing incredible in the ex- 
travagances and exaggerations which the three 
young men invented for his benefit with an un- 
bounded ingenuity. By degrees, too, they let the 
wIkjIc office into their joke, which e\crybody 
found highly amusing. 

Everywhere that M. Peptimneau went in the 
office of the Courricr he u'as the centre of a con- 
spiracy both malicious and mischievous; and by a 
hundred clever bits (jf acting, all apparently spon- 
taneous and unfjrced, the old man was deluded 
Into l)elie\an,n that, in obedience to a crazy whim 
of the proprietor of the paper, JNI. Lecadi, e\'cry 
memlier of the slaft", in l)oth the business and edit- 
orial ofirces, was to go to tlie approaching fes- 
tivities attired in a li\ery designed to indicate 
them as go\'erninent ein[ilovees. It would ]ia\'e 
been difficult, indeed, fir him not to be con- 
vinced, with fresh evidence confYoiUmg liiin at 
e\'ery turn. flere he would i ome u|ion a couple 
of clerks indignantl)' discussing the supposed situa- 
tion in furtive whispers; and calculating the pos- 
sibilities of retaining their places should they dis- 
obey the tyrannical edict. Then he would hear 
one of the poorer em[ilovees deploring the neces- 
sity of pa)'ing" sixty-five francs for a costume that 
could be worn but one day and must thereafter be 
useless. "If it were for a masked ball, even!" 
the man would mutter dolefully; and M. Pep- 
tonneau felt his heart-strings drawn at the thought 
that his ridiculous unitbrm must cost him good 
money, besides fastening upon him a degrading 
affront. 
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()ne ilay Hector cle I,r>ngue\'ille, wild had 
some skill in drawing, led him into the publisher's 
private office during the temporary absence of 
M. Lecadi, ami showed him, carelessly thrown 
among a pile of loose papers, a ( olored sketch 
scribbled o\er with pern il notes, marked, "Design 
for Professional Uniform, ordered by M. Lecadi," 
It presented a hideous, fantastic costume, with top- 
boots, pipe-i lay belt and a broad-briniined felt 
hat with a [ilume, scjniething between the dress of 
a d'yrolese .///;■>■/' and an Knglish groom. M. Pep- 
tonneau accepted this irioiistrous creation without 
a doubt. 




" But I can not wear it," he said; "it is im- 
possible. No; ne\er in mv life could 1 wear such 
a thing as that '. " 

He had told his wife of the uniform, and she 
had rccci\ed the news willi disgust ami anger. 
When he told of the boots and the belt and the 
jilumed hat, she exploded in a fury of abuse and 
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repioarb, and called him a spiritless slave; while, 
un the other hand, if he ventured to hint of gix'ing 
up his position, she arcused him of taking the 
bread out of her mouth and of wishing to roll his 
daughter's children. (_)n the whole, M. Pep- 
tonneau had a hard lime of it ; and he could not 
even seek ilistraction in work, for at all hours the 
hgure of himself clothed in that jjitiful and fan- 
tastic costume came hetween him and his nitrates 
and jihosphates. The series of ]ia|iers which he 
was writing on "rile Relation of ( )dor to the 
Strength of Artificial Fertilizers" A\'as hopelessly 
ruined ; most of the papers lacking, as he himself 
said, his usual hre and spirit. 



The joke shortly began to assume such 
dimensions that it became ad\'isable for the con- 
spirators to let the heads of the establishment into 
their scheme, lest the mysterious whisperings and 
hole-and-corner confidences should suggest to 
their employers the existence of a disloyal intrigue. 
The literary head of the pajier, M. Riboulet, was 
a serious man; a jiolitical enthusiast who firmly 
belie^'ed that in the propagation of the ideas to 
which he subscribed lav the only hope of the 
country's continued existence. He listened to 
what Chantal told him, with a wague and absent- 
minded expression on his long, melancholy face; 
and forced a smile as if he were humoring a 
pirattling child. Then he <lismissed the matter 
from his mind altogether. 

"With M. l.ecadi, the publisher, it was an- 
other affair altogether. He was a great strapping 
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Ni-iniKin, with a liig htumacli, a round face, a 
bristling lieard and a laugli deep, sonorous and 
hearty. \Vhen he heard of the joke on M. Pep- 
tonneau. he shipped hi^ fat thiglis and shook with 
irrepressible mirth until the tears coursed down 
his red cheeks. 

"()ld daddv Pejitonneau in a plumed liat ! " 
he criei.l, shaking like a mould of jelly; "oh, but 
it is delicious, m\' i hildren, delicious!" 

And when at last M. Peptonneau, drixen to 
desperation by the furious repjroaches of his wife, 
came to the pri\-ate ofhce of M. Lecadi, and with 
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a pallid faia- said. --M. I.ecadi, I ha\'e come to 
tell \'ou th;it 1 c.in nnt wear your uuifirni," the 
sturdy publisher of the Cn/trr/rr Mi-nili,<iial was so 
conyulsed -with suppressed merriment that de 
Longueyille, who was present, thought he would 
have an apoplectic ht. Puit M. Lecadi was some- 
what of a jiiker himself and he Kn-ed nothing 
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hettLT than to |ilay a good trick on his serious and 
sober iniiideil tditor. He rcccnfrcd himself, and 
said : 

" Vou will not wear the iniiforni, M. Pe|)ton- 
neau ; tiie project has been given u[i. It was 
onlv a wild idea of M. Riboulet. His patriotism 
is somewhat fantastic, you know. 1 ha\e con- 
N'inced him that, for men of the world, his notion 
is impracticable. There \\'ill be no muform." 

'■ I am very glad to hear it," said ]\I. Pepton- 
neau, feebly, wiping the cold moisture from his 
brow with his old red pocket-handkerchief " 1 
myself had thought it would ha^'e been indeco- 
rous — yes, I may say it — indecorous." 



A good joke is said to last long. Sometimes, 
too, it goes far. While M. I'eptonneau and his 
wife were thanking Hea\en that they had lieen 
sf)ared from an imminent and terrible danger, the 
stciry of his mystification was being whispered 
around the town in a score of incomplete and 
incorrect versions, which diil iir)t grow more \-era 
cious as they passed from mouth to mouth. 

The next week, le Hi:^h-Lijc, a ribald little 
paper popular among the Parisian men-about- 
town, contained the following paragraph : 

"Curious Product of Puovi.\ri..\r, Tastk,— We 
Itarn on good aulhority that the editor of a certain provincial 
journal, the character and len^tti of whose editorial articles 
have earned for it the nick-name of ' 'the Ni^^ht-Cap,' has con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of sendinir all liis employees, clerks, 
reporters, sub-editors and contributors, male and female, to the 
festival of the fourteenth, gorgeonsh' arra\ed in a uniform rjf 
his own designing, (founded, it is said, on fastjions of the 
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Sixteenth eeiitury,) and ciLiTying battle axes. The beheme was 
probably stiggested by the fact that the paper in question has 
fur some time past been cherishing a liope, as ridicutoits as 'it 
is vain, of being selected as tlie oftkial organ of llie govennnent. 
l-'aney a provincial official organ — and in tniiform at that ! " 

Within aiiotlier week a lialf-a-ilozt-ii Pafisian 
and a half- a- liun(lr(_-il [ir( j\iniial jnurnals hail 
rcpetitcd the stijr\', in varinus i)h;ise.s .if crrnr anil 
(.*\agij;erati(jn. A pulilc sli'anger, suli.scqiicntK' 
identitied as a ocntlcmaii in the fini)lii\- of the 
("iDV'ernment, callcil upon Maihmif I'ciilonneau 
while her husband was at the office, ostensibly to 
inquire into the chafacter nf a servant ; and be- 
gnili'd that estimalile ladw who was notliiny if not 
loquaeioiis, into talking at considerable length. 
Two ilays later, M. I.ci adi ami .\I. Rilioulet were 
sufiimoned tu Paris by a very curt and unpleasant 




communication from t1ie Minister of Public 
.\ftairs, and recei\-ed a decided intimation that 
their ]")rcsenre al the cercmonx' "f the Fourteenth, 
in (jr out of unifirm, \\ould be regarderl as im- 
proper and offeiisix'e ; and that the Courricr 
nb 
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Ali'ridioiial would do well to suppress for the fu- 
ture any political tendencies. In the great speech 
which the popular Prime Minister delivered on 
tile Fourteenth of July, his references to the Free 
Press serving as a Irulwark to an enlightened 
government were coupled with the name of a 
well-known Parisian journal; and about the same 
time three brilliant young provincial jom'nalists 
found their time at their own disposal. 

It is said that the only person in the town 
who never heard of "The Joke on M. Pepton- 
neau" is M. Peptonneau himself. 
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«HE MAN is a divil!" said Father 
Dominick, of the parish of Ste. Anne 
of Guigneguiche. 

Father Foniinick was on his 
\va)' homeward, but lie was not fac- 
ing the homeward way. He had 
turned full around, and stood, his 
hands fdded on his fat, round stom- 
ach, his brows knit in a jierjilexed 
^ and angry scowl, and his ej'es h.xed on 
tlie last house of the village he had started 
to leave behind him. It was a low, shabb)' struc- 
ture of unjiainted boards, set a little oft the 
highway among weeds and rubbish and ash-heaps, 
with that air of utter and hopeless shiftlessness 
about it -which a really worthless F'rench Canadian 
knows so well how to impart to his d(jmicile. 
Half of the lettering on the sign over the door 
had been effaced by wind and rain, but enough 
remained to tell 3'ou the name of the occupant, 
and it was easy to guess that his business was the 
sale of liquors. From this Imilding came, every 
now and then, bursts of that heavy, gross, ofl'en- 
si\-e cachinnation, that forced, mirthless bellowing 
which is as near as boorish drunkards ever get to 
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hdiiest, mirthful laughter. At each recurrence of 
the tuipleasant sound, the ]>'ather's scowl grew 
ileeiier ; and in the interwds lie lisleneil intently. 
A single \'oice was speaking from the house. At 
last, lU'ged by some tribute of guffaws louder than 
Usual, it rose to sudden louilncss and rang out 
upon the still e\-ening air so that it was clearly 
audil)le across the road — Father Dominick's 
own \'oice, romid, full, liish, indi\idual, unmis- 
takable, chanting within the potdiouse "/// SiU'iii/a 

Sdc\'l(Io-0-Onilll." 

Father Dominick's gri[i tightened on jiis big 
oaken stick and he struck its iron ferule angrily 
on the ground. I'hen he swung aroimd and 
marched on up the rockv road that led t(j 
his h(jme, near where the rushing ri\er, 
emerging from the pines, started on its 
tumbling descent of half-a-mile of roar- 
ing white cascades. 

"The man 's a di\il!" he re- 
Jieated. 

Ten years of life in a little, 
old-fashioned backwoods ti.jw n in the 
province of (Quebec had taught Father 
L)omini(;k man\' tlnngs — how to be 
masterful aiid how to be wilv, how 
to be diplomatic and how to be se\'ere ; 
but it had not taught him how to over- 
come the last traces of one of the prettiest brogues 
that ever caiue out of Ireland, and when the good 
Father was excited or emphatic it came out in all 
its native sweetness. So it was that you always 
heard Father Dominick's brogue when he had 
occasion to speak of Michel (iargaroux, car- 
penter, joiner and atheist, the enemy of society, 
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as Father Diiniinirk 1(i\-l-i1 tn call liiin ; fur was 
he nut the enemy of l''atlier Doniinick and of 
the Church ? 

The race of French Canadian JialiUaiits has 
procUiced some eniinentl)- unlovely types, and 
when you meet the sulky, brutal, rude, ii^norant, 
idle, (hsconlented lump of greasy, sallow flesh 
with a httle l)lack scrap of moustache in the 
nuddle of its face, that loafs all day loni,' about 
the railroad stations of the larger towns, you are 
rashly but naturally inclined to think that you 
have encountered the most unlovely of these; but 
if you go further, you will be apt to find that 
human nature is reser\ing some (jf her surprises 
f )r you, as usual. When fir two or three genera- 
tions nature has bred into this type Scot( h 
shrewdness, Irish humor and Yankee smartness, 
all thriving on a base of habilani immoralitv, or 
rather unni(jralit\% you have anotlier t\-pe that is 
as mucdi more dangerous and ill-disposed as it is 
more complicateil and interesting. This «as the 
t\-pe of i\Iichel Cargaroux, leader of the Anti- 
Clerical part\' and King of the lioors in the parish 
of Ste. Anne; and it \w.\\ explain whv he ga\e 
Father Donunick more tr(nible than all the rest 
of his parishioners put together. 

There hatl been a lime, no doubt, when 
Michel Gargaronx, carjienter, joiner, etc., ^^ as a 
good (.'atholic ; but it was a time bevond the 
memory ol an\' dweller in Cuigneguiche. and it 
nuist ha\"e been co-im ident with a time which 
Cargaroux sometimes spoke of i\hen he was a 
little under the influence of li(|uiir — the time 
when lie was young, good-looking and a fa\-nrite 
with the ladies. One tiling is certain, it was a 
1S2 
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time lung past. Every village is supposed to have 
its atheist, who generally attains his position partly 
by accident and partly by intention, beginning by 
being a shade more liberal-minded than his fel- 
lows, then being goaded by persecution into an 
open scepticism, and passing from this stage to 
rank atheism just for the notoriety of the thing: 
to get at least a sort uf left-handed fame out of 
an ine\itable and unpleasant singularity. But no 
town in the world ever possessed a local atheist 
i)f more active and effective malignity than Michel 
Gargarou.x. He was immensely popular, princi- 
pallv, <if course, among the bad men of the town; 
hut lie also held the more respectable folks by his 
wit, which was sharp, according to halutant stand- 
ards, and by his e.xcellent skill as a worknian. 
Indeed, he was a carpenter and joiner for (kiigne- 
guiche to be proud of, but most of all his "pull" 
with the peoi)le was foundeil upun his really 
extraordinary powers cjf mimicr\' ; and of all his 
much-admired imitations of prumiiieiit citizens, by 
long odds the best was his unapproachable rejiri)- 
duction of Father Dorninick conducting the 
ser\'ices of Holy Church. The im|ii<)us roared 
thereat, and even the decentiv shocked de\out 
could rarely refrain from acknowledging its truth 
to nature by an ill-restrained smile, or, worse yet, 
by a convulsive chuckle or giggle — according to 
se.\-. Father JJominick had heard of this interest- 
ing impersonation, but as he was not in the way 
of attending Mr. Gargarou.x's exhibitions, he had 
had no opportunity of piassing critical judgement 
on it, until the day when the e\ening breeze 
wafted it across the road to him from the tavern 
windows. It was hardly to be expected that the 
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humor of the performance would fully ajipeal to 
the good Fatiier, though he had no lai'k of an 
Irislunan's best gift. Wdiat he thought of its 
artistic merit may be inferred from his single 
remark. 

Three hours lalei", as he sipped his modest 
uight-cap of nati\'e wine, the good Father put his 
slippered foot down on his worn old car[jet with 
the action of a man wlio has taken a serious and 
important resolutiim. 

"This thing," said he, "has got to end. 1 '11 
go to morrow ! " 

And on the morrow it was announced tliat 
Father Dominick was going to (Quebec U< kiss the 
hand of the Ar<hbishop, and tha.t some great, 
strange and mysterious thing was to come of his 
sudden visit. 



Father Dominu k departed, Father Dominick 
returned. Fie arri\ed between nine and ten at 

night. It took Elise, his rild housekeeper, the 
length of lime that it takes a woman ti; throw a 
shawl o\cr her head and run to the gate — it 
took Elise that much time to start the news fiv- 
mg around the \illage, passing from house to 
lioirse just befire the iF.sing of the shutters, that 
the Church of Ste. .\iine of ( iiugneguiche was to 
be refitted throughout with new pews, new rails, 
new [laneling, and new brackets for the holy 
images along the walls. People sat up late that 
night in the \illage, and by the morning the news 
had been thoroughlv digested and one particular 
result of its reception had become apparent to 
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even the dullest wit; and all Guigneguiche was 
a-t'huckle, saving only one solitary citizen. 

Michel Gargaroux did not chuckle. Silent 
and sour, with a worried hjok in his little gray 




eyes, he worked at his bench all day long, ^\■llen 
he was alone his brows were puckered in irouhled 
thought. He snioolhcd out the jiui ker when 
peofde came to see hini, l)Ut it gathered itsell' 
again as soon as they lel't. All day long his 
friends paid him pleasant little calls. 

" Hi, Miche, busy with the churdi job, 
hey?" 

".Say, Miche, I heard there was a priest 
lookin' for you." 

" C'est d(;)nc difficile, Miche, c't ou\rage au 
Bon Dieu, hein ? " 

" Say, Micky, folks is sayin' there 's heaps 
of money in them pews." 

This last was from a Maine Yankee who had 
once got ahead of him in a horse-trade. It was 
wormwood and distilled gall. 




All day Uing he worked and thought. That 
night he did not show himself at the tax'ern. 
Ne\'ertheless he got wind of the rumor that was 
freely discussed there, that the big envelope \\hich 
had arrived for the priest m the morning's mail 
was from a firm of cabinet-makers in (Quebec, 
and contained plans and propo^als for the reno- 
vation of the chur( h. There -were manv sir h 
rumors as ihis, and, somehow, Clargaroux iieard 
them all, in spile of the fact tliat he worked 
steadily at his ben(di all day long and had no 
idle time fir his old companions. But the rumor 
that came to him like a stab in the breast was 
an elusive, untraceable word that \\'ent hither and 
tliither without responsible jiaternitv, sa\'ing that 
M. le Cure held it a scandal to the town that it 
should be necessary to confide such a sacred 
work to the liands of a stranger. Then came the 
weeklv paper, with tlie news printed in all the 
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convincing assurance (if black type, tliat the Arch- 
bishop had ordered the refitting of the church of 
Ste. Anne of Guigneguiche at a cost to the dio- 
cese of not to exceed six hundred dollars, and 
that His Cirace had added to this liberal appro- 
priation a generous cmitribution from his private 
purse. Michel Gargaroux chewetl on that, as 
our country folks say, for the space of one bright 
August morning; and then, when 
noon came, he took off his 
apron, brushed Ins trousers 
with some care, put on 
his black coat, and the 
hat which he kept on a 
peg behind the door, and 
walked off to the church 
of Ste. Anne, which stood 
at the cross-road near the 
bridge that crossed the 

river just below the falls. " '""-'/ / 

It was not a large nr im- 
posing edifice, but it louked larger that day to 
Michel Gargaroux than it had e\ er hniked be- 
f ire. He knew the building well, ui.Mile and nut, 
although he had never entered its diMirs in all the 
years of his residence in Guigneguiche, Inr he 
passed it twice a day on his wa_\- t(i and from 
work, and its broad doors were njien all day 
long in fair weather. There was a H(ime for 
Consumptives near the town, and at alnmst any 
hour some emaciated figure might be seen kneel- 
ing before a favorite saint clmsen from amnng the 
long row on either wall to be the repository of 
prayers late and vain. The rude brackets which 
sufiported the gayly painted images were decked 
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with poor, [lious baubles, relics of the grateful 
dead, pitiful gifts of those who went away believ- 
ing themselves cured. 

JNIichel (largaroux could not have told you 
the name of one saint, nur could he ha\-e made a 
guess at the number of the Stations of the Cross; 
but in his furtive glimfises through the open door 
he had taken in all that interested him in that 
intern ir, with the eve of a carpenter and joiner. 
There were eleven pews on a side chiwnstairs, six 
long ones on each side galierv, and four little ones 
in the organduft — so he had l)een told; he had 
never seen the organduft, as it was directly oyev 
the door. in all, in \ari(ius ]iarts of the church, 
tliere were, as he jnit it, "ihgli a hundred and 
tweh'e (iKit (if rail, t\vent\'-t\vo plain sash, and 
three fancv, and more 'n three hundred foot of 
cornish." 

He knew tlKit he should find father Donii- 
nick at the church, fur his friends kindlv kept him 
informed of e\erv mo\'enient of the head of the 
clerical partv, and lie kne\\' that the Father was 
deciirating the church fir the approaching feast 
of the town's patron Suiint. Doffing his hat, dar- 
garoux entered into the snlemn silence of the 
temple, and stood blinking in the streams of 
faintly upalescent light that poured in fmm both 
rows lit windows, fir the dusty roads amund the 
church reflected the slrniig sunlight from e\-ery 
direction. .\l the furlher end of the (diurch 
Father Dmninick was directmg two old women 
from the Ciinsumpti\-e's Home, who were draping 
(he altar with slri]is of gold-fringed velvet. Gar- 
garoux fell both confused and awed by the 
strange silence and coolness, the unfamiliar illu- 




mination and the huslied voices of the servants 
of reh'gion ; hut lie mairlied rcsohileh' up to the 
priest and said willi a how: 

"Good morniiiL,', vour Reverem e." 

The priest's hac k was toward hiui. I'ather 
Dominick turned his head, l)ut su sliL;hllv that 
(largaroux couhl not tell whedier cir no he were 
recognized, and responded in preoccupied tunes: 

" (iood morning, goud rni)nu"ng, sir. I'ut 
the festoon to the lelu Mrs. Mercier — the gold 
tawssel goes on Mi's. ()'Reill\''s end of the rail — 
— is that straight now? — just a Iritfe hejand. 
Thank you, ma'am." 

Gargaroux felt a great desolation spreading 
about him, a cold, bleak desf)lation, with a sensa- 
tion of creeping paralvsis in the centre of it where 
he stood. He tried again : 

" Decoratin' — " /irr, he was going to say, 
l:)Ut checked himself in time — " the church?" he 
finished. 

rSg 
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The priest appeared to regard tlie (juestidii 
as both trivial and unnecessary. 

•• Ste. Anne's Day is Choosda'," he returned 
in a tone of seemingly uni-onscious rehuke. 

"That 's so, that 's sn," said (iargaroux, as 
if he had some duuljts ahdut it, but was yieldmg 
admiringly to i nnvincing argument. 

d'hen the great waste space around him grew 
wider and lileaker, and wrapt itself in a chilly 
twilight. He tried t(j speak; hut a di>.tance of 
several miles aheady separated him from the 
[iriest with the uninxatin;:; liack, and the lurther 
that silent desert spiead aroimd hmi, the drier 
grew the roof of his mouth. .\wk\vardly ami 
uncertainlv he turned to go, and came in face 
of the organdofT uhi( h lie had not \et seen. It 
contained a suprise toi- him. 

I'our pe\\'s ! He had heeu nnsinformed. 
There wi^rt- y\\, and no little ones eidier. and 
the organ-Ciise: .\nd the s( reen ami rail in front 
of the singei's, and one — Iwn — three — four 
brackets, and two great car\etl (orliels that were 
absolutely dropiiing to pieres, and would lia\-e to 
be replaced! ( '.argarou.\'s courage came Liack to 
him in a fe\erish flood. 

" ^'our Rexerence," he blurted out, turning 
back in desjieration. 

" Well, su" ? " relurued the priest. nidilierenll\', 
"I,a\e the wrinkle, Mr.s. ( )'Keill\' ; 't is fine as 
it is." 

(iargaroux forced it out; and it came like a 
pellet I lUt of a poji-gun. 

•• I come for the job." 

"W'liat job?'' asked the piaest, absent-mind- 
edly 

/go 
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No, he did not say "what job." What he 
droppt'd over his shoulder sounded hke this: 
"/i///i7ii/ur/]OB?" all in one word with the accent 
on the "job." This is one way that an Irishman 
has of picking up his end of a bargain which he 
intends to make a hard one for you. You come 
to him with a [iroposilion, and it is his ))lan of 
campaign first to reject it as preposterous and 
finally to accept it — on his own terms. Father 
Dominick put Gargaroux through the whole sys- 
tem. His fust (juestion was really no more, ap- 
parently, than a mere merhanical and unconscious 
repetition of a strange sound that had fallen upon 
his ears. If you were on a cat-boat in a tempest, 
and a man should ])roijose to play you a game 
f)f billiards; if your own bn")ther would walk up 
to you and say, " My name is Julius (.'resar, and 
I am a mulatto," e\en so \-ou might repeat in a 
dazed sort of way, "billiards?" or "mulatto?" 

Gargaroux felt the blood rising in his iliet-ks. 

" This job," he said, fiintb'. 

" 77//V /ii/i / " repeated the Father. 

This time he said the word as though he 
t(.)ok intellectual cognizance of it, and recognized 
it as an English vocable, but rould not at all 
understand how it could haxe an\' possible appli- 
cation to anything within the range of Ins own 
personal knowledge. His face wore a blank, 
searching look, as though he were sa\ing to him- 
self "job? job? Perhaps there is some meaning 
of the word with which I am ac(|iuiinted ? I'erliaps 
this man's dog's name is 'lob,' and he 's got 
under the Church and he wants to get it out? 
Perhaps 'I come for the job' is tl;e pass-word of 
one of his heathenish secret societies?" 

'9 ' 
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Then as (Sargaioux murmui'L-'d the wurds 
again still more faintly, he inclined his ear a httle, 
as one might to a child, and said in a tone of 
stately indulgence: 

"\'ou must cxphtin )our meaning, Mr. Gar- 
garoux. I do not think 1 imderstand — " 

" Wdiy," said Ciargaroux, lirokenlv, conscious 
of a red face; "1 mean tins job, this here jolj, 
this here renox'alion, or retixing or whatever y(ju 
call it, of this here chur(h." 

This time father I)oniinick understood. His 
eyes o|iened to dieir widest, he drew up his mas- 
sive firm to its full height, he crossed his stri.>ng 
arms on his liroad breast and he looked down on 
the poor, little jaikal <if a man lief ire him. 

" J/r Clinrch .'" he said. '■]<»//.' J wonder, 
(jargaroux, that \'ou dare take that holv name 
into your mouth. Is il \'ou, an atheist, a blas- 
phemer and a bhu k nnm\' of Hol\' (Imrch, would 
lay your impious hands on this sacred edihsh! 
HHH\\T{AT would the .\r( hbishoji say to me if 
1 weie to permit it? 1 believe, on my sowd I 
beliex'e, that if 1 were to alfiw sue h a profanation 
he woulil call me to (Juebec and shame me before 
the whole population in h-out of the Cathedral at 
noonday." 

He turned majeslicallv toward the two 
women, as being the oiilv iiortion of his auditory 
capable of understamling llie horrors of the situa- 
tion. The two poor creatures were (.|uite suffi- 
ciently impressed : their faces were white, and their 
fingers actually trembled ; and one of them got 
behind a screen and crossed herself nine times in 
succession. It took the Father a good half- 
minute of hard breathing to reco\er hum his liurst 
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of indignant surprise. 'I'hen, shaking his heail 
slowly and sadly, he said, in the tone of a gener- 
ous but resigned and hopeless martyr : 

"No, Gargaroux, nu ! I do not reproach 
you for the trouble and disgrace you have been 
tome in the past; but 1 had not dreameil that 
you woukl liave the audacity and the foolishness 

— the jilain foohshness, man: it 's a born fool 
you must be to be thinking of it — to come here 
with such a request. Is it not scandal en(.)ugli, 
that such work as this, such ixtinsive and impor- 
tant work sliould have to go outside of the parish 
because the only j(jiner in the town is an nihdel 
and atheist, blaspheming the (lud who ga\ e him 
the skill to earn his living? — and 1 'm not deiiv- 
ing, Gargaroux, that ye 're tlie Ijesl wurknian at 
your thrade betune here and (^)uebei ." 

During this speerh Gargaroux 
had stood ner\-ously shuffling his 
feet, twisting and turning his 
hat in his great knobby hands, 
clumsy at touching an\'thmg 
save the keen tools of his cralt, 
but his eyes were hxed upon 
the paneling, and certain men- 
tal calculations that he made 
almost involuntarily ga\'e him 
the courage of desperation. 

" Oh, come now, P'ather" he 
said, hanging his head; "atheist 

— infidel — them 's hard words." 

" Do you deny, Gargarcjux,' 
Father Dominick, "that you are an atheist?" 

"Why — well — I ma\' 'a' liin sometliing of 
an atheist at one time, but — no — I ain't never 
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bec-ii — well, not what you might call a bigoted 
atheist." 

The priest shook his head with an imsatisfied 
air. As lie did so lie put his hand out against the 
base of the pulpit as if he were about to lean 
against it. It trembled a little, and he drew back 
his hand, and then, reaching out again, tried it 
carelessly, casting his eye uj) and down as if he 
were taking note (.>f its unsteadiness; and, all in a 
mechanicLd snrt of way, as though his attention 
was mainly t" the conxersation on hand, he gave 
the pulpit a little dismissing slap) that said per- 
fectly plainly, "Well, well, f/iat 
old thing 's got to go, too." 
" No, no," said Father 
Dnminuk ; •' Garga- 
rou.\, I 'ni afraid I 
can't hope — " 

"Well, now, I 
don't see why ynu 
V-, can't," said Garga- 
ron.\, with new deter- 
mination ; " you ain't 
heard only ime side ; 
may be I ain't the 
kind nf man \(iu think 
1 am. How 'd it be 
now il 1 was (]uite a 
different sort of man from 
what \'ou think ? " 
" It would be -^-ery different, indeed, Gar- 
garoux," said l'"allier Dominick. in a mild, regret- 
ful \Yi\\ ; "and I wish with all my heart that it 
Avere so. But if you arc really at heart the man 
you say you are — " 

'<?4 
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" Well, I am, I am," interrupted Gargaroux ; 
then he added cautiously, "to some extent." 

"Or perhaps I should say," said the priest 
sternly, "if you were such a man — " 

"Well, I be," broke in Ciargaroux ; "when 
you come right down to it, I l>e." 

" If you were," continued the priest, " you 
vv'ould not hesitate to gi\e the Church a proof 
that you are worthy of her confidence." 

" Well, now, that 's fair," said Gargaroux, 
eagerly; "I told you we 'd get along better 
than you thought, when we got right down to 
business." 

"A proof," Father Dominick went on, "that 
would conclusively establish vour fitness for such 
a highly important undertaking; not in mv un- 
worthy eyes alone, but in the eyes of the whole 
parish." 

"Well — say — " returned the juiiier, " wliat 
do you call a proof, anyhow? I 'm willin' to do 
what 's right, of course; liut I don't want to be 
made no monkey of." 

"Well," said the priest, calmly and llicmght- 
fuUy, as though he addressed some one at a dis- 
tance, "you must of course communicate publicly, 
and this very Sunday, without delay." 

Gargaroux grew [lale. 

"Look here," he said at last in a sort of 
gasp; "ilo them gallery pews go, tuo?" 

"Yes," said Fatlier Dominick gravely; "but, 
of course, we should take our time about that. 
There is a great deal of work here, Mr. Garga- 
roux, a great deal." 

"Yes, yes," said Gargaroux; "and you want 
it done right, too. Y'ou d(jn't want no two 

14 'OS 
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or three men foolin' witli that and doin' it all 
sorts of ways, so it won't look nohcjw when it is 
done." 

"No," said Father Doniinick ; "I should 
certainlv nuii.h prefer to )ui\ e one c<mij)etent man 
inidertake the entire business, fjut this is wandher- 
iiii; from the subject. Important as the renovation 
of our church may be, it is nothing to the saving 
of a human soul. ;\m I to expect to see you at 
mass next Suiitlay?" 

" Whv, I s'jjose so, I s'pose so. Father, if 
you think so much of it. As 1 say, I ain't no- 
ways bigoted. Folks has different ways of lookin' 
at them things, and if that 's vour wa\' — But I 
say, next Sunday, you was saj-jn' ? Ain't that a 
kuid of sudden ?" 

But Fatlier Doiinnick's tone had grown 
se\'ere again. 

"Sudden?" he said; "no, Mr. (largaroux. 
I should call it tard\' in the extreme. I trust that 
you will not let any suggestion of delay awaken 
suspicion of tlie ginuineness of the con\'ictions 
which \'ou infirm me \'ou ])ossess." 

"Ut course not," hastily returned (iargaroux ; 
"I '11 be there, I '11 lie there!" 

And the two poor consumplixe ladies, lie- 
coming conscious that they had witnessed a 
miracle, dropped on their knees and clasped tlieir 
thni hands in silent benediction. 

Father Doniinick had the \ictorv. \ictory 
and a I'eminine audience — what more could tlie 
heart of man or ]iriest desire? He coukl aft'ord 
to be good-natured, and he was. 

"'I'here, that 's the wa\- to talk," he said, 
with a cheerful gcjod-fellowship, patting his con- 
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vert indulgently on the shoulder; "that 's the 
sensible way to talk. It 's a man y' are now, 
Michel Gargaroux, and 1 am sorry you ever were 
anything else. And now, my man," he went on, 
" I shall want to conlcss you — let me see — two 
times, certain. It must be a long time since 
you 've had a clearance." 




Michel Gargaroux became conscious of a 
new trouble. 

" I 've got to be confessed, ha\e I ? A\'hcre 
will I go for that ? " 

"There is the confessional," said the priest. 

There was something of annoyance in his 
tone, as he pointed to the dark corner of the 
church where stood the little curtained cabinet. 

"That there box?" said Gargaroux in(iuir- 
ingly. " Le 's see." 

He walked the length of the liuilding to 
examine the confessional ; Father Dominick fol- 
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lowing him with a leisurely step. He shook the 
confessional, rapped it with his knuckles and stuck 
his thumb-nail into the soft wood. 

"Why," he said, "that box ain't in no sort 
of condition! It 's most comin' to pieces." 

" 'T is old, perhaps," said Father Dominick; 
" but, sure, it 's seen good service." 

" It was n't never made right," remarked 
Gargarou.x, gi\'ing the frail structure a contem]i- 
tuous jab with his thumb. "The man what made 
that was n't no carpenter. He 'd better 'a' been 
blacksmithing. Say, you don't want me to talk 
to no such a box as that." 

"Why not?" demanded Father Dominick. 

" Oh, I could n't do it. 'T would set me 
crazv to look at them be\'els. I could n't talk 
straight." 

" I 'm thinking it 's annvthing but a straight 
talk ye '11 be making, Gargaroux," said the 
priest. 

"Say, you let me off till 1 make \<<u a new 
box," suggested Gargaroux ; " this here thing 's 
spruce. Now I '11 tell you what I '11 tlo. I '11 
make you one of oak, and I '11 make it good, like 
it ought to be made. Is that satisfactory?" 

The [iriest smiled. 

" If the state of my confessional is a bar to 
your devotional ardor, my friend," he said, " I '11 
be aisy with ye. Su[)pose you come to my house 
to-morrow at this hour?" 

Gargaroux's tone expressed a great relief 

"At your house?" he said. "Well, niiw, 
that 's more like it! There won't be nobody else 
there, will there?" A furrow of anxiety came 
between his brows. 
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" None else," replied the priest encourag- 
ingly ; "you and me and your sins, that 's all." 

"It's a bargain!" cried Gargaroux, as he 
grasped Father Dominick's hand; "and if you 
don't go back on it I won't. Whoever does, his 
name 's mud." 

And he stalked out of the church with deter- 
mination in his tread. 



At half-past twelve the 
next day Michel Gargaroux 
sat in Father Dominick's ar- 
bor by the riverside, where 
old Elise had shown him, 
acting on special orders, to 
await the Father's coming. 
Gargaroux felt a vague and 
undefined satisfaction in this 
choice of a place for his or- 
deal, as he surveyed the 
scene around him. The \ine- 
clad Summer-house stood in 

a pleasant angle of the low ;_=__—- 

rock -cliffs that bordered the 
stream. IJushes of tree-honevsuckle surrounded 
it on three sides; on the fourth, the rapid little 
ri\'er rolled silently by, hurrying to its foamy fall 
a few humlred yards beyond the priest's garden. 
The course of the water curved a little in its 
sharj) descent, and, from where he sat, (Garga- 
roux, looking down over (he wooded hill-slope, 
could catch delightful glimpses of white through 
the deep green of the foliage. Far, far below, 
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at the very bottom of the falls, he could see the 
little church that had been the scene of yester- 
day's spiritual conflict — the little church that had 
somehow become the centre of the universe to 
the half-breed French Canadian who sat in 
Father Domiiiick's arb(]r waitmg to lie confessed. 
Gargaroux was a clod ; but this was a pleasant 
and beautiful place, and, so far as a clod could 
be, Gargaroux was conscious of it. And he was 




fully ali\'e tn the fact that it was a place of 
uncommon privacy and seclusion. But even 
there, in such a spot, anti with such soothing 
influences around him, ten minutes of waiting set 
Gargaroux to fidgeting uneasily on his wooden 
Ijench. 

"He takes his own time, by thunder!" the 
con\-frt murmured to himself " He ain't ne\er 
workeil by the da\'. that man." 

.\ stir ill the thu ket behind him made him 
turn. 

" ()h, he 's coniin' at last, is he?" he said as 
he braced himself for the ordeal. 

;\nd then his liearl jumped up in his breast 
and turned suddenly cold as he saw the bushes 
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part and the huge form of Father Dominick 
ap|iear — not the Father Dominick of every-(hrv, 
in his wrinkled, shiny old l)roa(l-rli>th coat and 
his broad black ribbed-silk vest with the grease- 
spots on it; but Father Dominick grand and 
majestic in the snow-white surplice of the church, 
strange and solemn, with a serious look in his 
eyes and an awful dignity in the straight line of 
his firm-set mouth and the breadth of his big 
clean-shaven chin. 

Before this white immaculate \ision, this uni- 
formed representatix'e of a supernal power, the 
reclaimed atheist was quite as awe-struck and 
deferential as — well, as the priest had calculated 
he would be. Indeed it required the good Father's 
kindly affability to put him at all at his ease. 

"Sit down, Gargarou.x, sit down," said Father 
Dominick; "why, man, nolmdy 's going to eat 
you ! " 

But Gargaroux had come to the dentist, and 
now he wanted to have the tooth pulled as soon 
as possible. 

" If it 's all the same to you. Father," he 
said; "I 'd ruther get this here job oyer right off." 

"Very well, my son, \cr\- well," a^sented 
Father Dominick as he placetl upon the ground a 
small object which he had been carrx'ing m his 
left hand half concealed by the folds of his \-est- 
ments. It was a little hassock or cushion. 

"Kneel down," said the ]iriest. 

Gargaroux drew liack a step. 

"Say," he began, " I did n't understand there 
was no such business as that." 

With stern and anlhontati\-e maiuier Father 
Dominick rebuked him. 
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" 'T is on yiiur sinful knees that you must 
approach the throne of mercy. Lose no time — 
you may he called for your sins while you 're 
thinking about it. Down, man, and be thankful 
that you 're let." 

Gargarou.x knelt. 

" Repeat the Confiteor." 

"The which?" demamled the penitent. 

"Oh, the heathen!" said the priest, shaking 
his head ; " well, sa\' it after me. Follow me 
now, word for word." 




And he began to repeat the brief prayer 
with the additinii of a few interjections designed 
to meet the case of this particular case of jieni- 
tence, such as : 

" — 'to blessed Michael, the arch-angel,' — 
I '11 warrant von ne\-cr lieanl (if him, did \-e now ?" 
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Or, 

" — 'thnmgh your fault, through your fault, 
through your most grifvous fault' — three times, 
do ye miiul that ? " 

\\'hen it was done he settled himself more 
comfortably on his bench, crossed his legs, folded 
his hands on his stomach, and said : 

'•Now proceed tn your confession." 

But Gargaroux had no idea what was 
required of him ; and he onh' knelt and stared 
helplessly at the priest, with the lonk of a 
badgered beast, until Father Dominick came to 
his rescue. 

"I see," he said; "I see, \nu '\e Inrgotten; 
that 's it, is it? \\'ell, then, I 11 jmt vou thrdugh 
just a trifle of an e.xaminatiun as t" the state n{ 
your soul. We '11 try vou on a few nf the Com- 
mandments, to see how \ on stand. Now, take the 
first — vou know what that is?" 

"Whv — I — " began dargaroux ; but the 
priest did not wait fur him In finisli. 

"Of course \'ou do," he said iheerfullv; 
"who would n't. Now, the interrogation \ou are 
to ask of your conscience is this: 'Do \ ou wholl\- 
anci entirely love your Ood, and inoi'e than ann\- 
tliing else v<ni know of?' " 

"Why, you see," said dargaroux, "it 's this 
way. I am't savin' I ain't got no natural affec- 
tion. A man widi a wife and four children ain't 
got no right to say no such thmg. Nor, ^"ou 
understand, I ain't binding mvself to anvthing as 
a matter of business. I don't want to bring dol- 
lars and cents into this thing. ]'>ut outside of 
that, and reasonable like to any legitimate 
extent — " 
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" 'T won't do," said Father Dominiik; "you 
must love Him more than annything in the 
world." 

"Well," returned (largaroux, doulitfully, Imt 
accommodatingly, " I 'II do my best." 

" Now, let 's see ; I '11 not try you with the 
whole ten at once, but just with a few, skipping 
here and there like. Fur instance, 'Thou shalt 
not steal' — how 's your conscience there?" 

" I ain't no thief! " Gargaroux exclaimed, 
indignantly. 

" Sure you 're not," said the Father, in a 
soothing voice ; " but that commandment has 
more spread to it than you think. Have you 
deviated in the slightest degree, by so much as a 




hair's-breadth, from the paths of strict and abso- 
lute honesty ?" 

"Why, look here. Father," (iargaroux made 
answer in a candid and confuling manner, "it 's 

so I 
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just this way. I 'm an honest man, and I take a 
pride in it. I don't rare what other people think 
about them things, I take a pride in it, and I ain't 
ashamed to own it. Hut I don't beheve in bein' 
too derned fiv/ honest. 'T ain't natural; and if 
people find it out they begin to take advantage 
of it, don't you see? I ain't sayin' that I don't 
pile it on just a leetle when I 've got a customer 
1 know can afford it — just an liour or two here, 
or a few foot of stuff there — but never so as that 
he 'd feel it. ]^>ut I don't see nothing wrong in 
tliat ; do you? Not when you consider that a 
man has a duty to his family ; I don't." 

" rile misappropriation of a single cent con- 
stitutes an act of theft," said Father Dominick, 
majestically. "A\'oid the practice. A\'e '11 pass 
on to another one : ' Remember the Sabbath day 
to kee]) it holv.' " 

"Well, I do, I do," said Clargarou.x, stroking 
his chin reflectively ; " when business is slack I 
do. I ain't sayin' that when 1 'ni rushed — when 
I 've got a jol) that ain't done Saturday night, and 
has got to be ready Monday morning — that 1 
don't put a little work in .Sundays; but I would n't 
make no practice of it. .And I always charge it 
two days in the bill ; so I guess there ain't no 
harm in it." 

'• A'ou must shut up )-our >hop on Sunday, 
Gargaroux," said the priest. 

" I do, I do," the penitent cheerfullv assured 
him. "Keep her shet, alwa)-s, street-front end. 
\\"hv, I 'd lose lots of voi/r folks' trade if 1 
did n'l." 

■• You must shut the other end." 

Gargarou.x looked surprised and doubtful. 



'^ "ITlabi ill prance." '^ 

"^\■ell," he said, at last, "I siip[iose I cnuld 
put in a skyliglit ; 1 '11 think about it, anywa)-." 

■•llininl'!" giiinteil Father Duminick; '-to 
firocuetl. Here is a cnmmandment of greater mi- 
])ortance to him wlio W(jiilrl live a truly (.'hristian 
life than most people imderstand. Have vou, in 
any wa\-, shape or manner, home false witness 
against \'our neighbor?" 

Mr. Clargaroux's recejition of this (|ue.,tion 
was amazing. He burst into a roar of laughter, 
slapped his thighs, and writhed in mirthful enjoy- 
ment. 

'■ Well, that beats all ! " he gasp)ed and 
(diuckled ; "that beats all! \'ou 're a smart one, 
Father; I 'm derned if )"ou ain't. I knowed you 




was making \]\> dieni (|ueslions out of your Ix-ad ! 
^'ou was la\in' for me right along, was ve?" 

•■.'-iilence, man!" thundered the indignant 
priest. '• Cease your unseemly merriment, and 
answer me ! " 

.'0(5 



"^ S<^ih^t r)ominicKs donncrt. "^ 

" Why I — I — I thouglil," faltered the 
sobered and abashed (laryaroux, "that may be 
the boys hail been telhng you tliat it was me 
started that story about the new butcher being 
driv' out of Montreal for selhn' goat for Spring- 
lamb." 

" I see, I see," said the Father, looking rather 
liard at his convert; "yon '11 have to be con- 
siderably more careful in the future." 

" I will, I will," Crargaroux answered heartily. 
"Lord, it ain't often thev ketch me!" 

"Well," said the priest, "I 'II ask you one 
question more and that 'II do for to-dav. Ha\'e 
you taken the name of the Lord in vain ? that is, 
have you been guilty of blasphemy or profane 
language ? " 

"What! nie ? " asked (largaroux. as if tp.c 
examination had hitherto concerned itself with 
someone else. "Not me; no, sir; 1 'm no 
swearin' man. I ain't saving that miw and then, 
when things don't go the right \\a\-. 1 don't say a 
little more than I mean to — just a lew cuss- 
words like anvl)ody might use — ami I don't say 
that when I ir//i swearing I 'm so all-fired particu- 
lar how I t/i) swear. Dut as fur real what you 
might call swearing — why, hell! I ain't no 
swearing man." 

Michel tlargaroux is now a regular com- 
municant ; and they say he made an extremely 
good job of the church. 



"THE RUNAWAY BROWNS," 

Ijy H. C. IJunner, illustrations by C. J. Tay- 
lor ; publishers, Keppler & Schwarzmann. 
The experiences of Paul Brown and his wife, 
who escape a tame, adventureless life, with a 
view of having " things happen to them," 
and to this end leave a pleasant home to be 
gone a year and a day, are just the reading 
for a Summer's afternoon, and there is still 
enough of Summer in the air to make it en- 
joyable to its tullest. How the Browns fell 
in with a band of barn-storming profession- 
als ; how they became tin peddlers; how 
they took charge of a lone hotel, and how 
they finally and gladly reached their trim 
cottage, is told in these clever and amusing 
pages, and will bring more than one hearty 
laugh even from those unused to smile. 

— a: , /'. 6- 5. Bulletin 



In Boards, $r oo. In Paper, jo Cents. 

All Booksellers. 

By Mail, from the Publishers, on receipt oj price. 



When the PubHshers of Puciv decided 
to issue 

PUCK'S PAINTING BOOK 

FOR CHILDREN, 

they had no idea how popular that book 

would become, and how much it would be 

prized by the young folks. 

The Author-Artist of Puck's Paixtixg 
Book, Mr. Frederick B. Opper, seeing that 
nearly all of the painting books heretofore 
published were not what the)' ought to be, 
and that such books should be adapted to 
juvenile capabilities and be instructing and 
entertaining, has given us here a series of 
simple, clear and funn)- pictures, the colors 
of which any child can mix and copy. 

Puck's Painting Book consists of 48 
pages, printed in six colors ; bound in a 
strong varnished cover. Price, 5o Cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers, at The Puck 
BuiuDiNG, World's Fair Grounds, Chi- 
cago, as well as at the office of Puck, 
New York. Sent by mail. 



HALF-TRUE TALES. 

" Half-True Tales ; Stories Founded 
on Fiction," by C. H. Augur, forms a new 
volume in Puck's series of short stories. 
The stories are very lively, and all the 
more effective because they leave some- 
thing to the imagination of the reader. 
They are short, which is another thing 
in their favor ; and they are cle\'er])- illus- 
trated by C. |. Taylor. The volume is 
charmingly printed. — tiu- (London) Do,/r ciuiwicU. 



In Cloth. $i.oo. Ill Paper, jo Cents. 

All Bookselkn. 

By Mail, from the PiiHishoi-s. on reoeipt of price. 



The New Jersey Arabian Nights. 

By R. K. .MUNKIITRICK. 

This is the latest volume of the new 
series of short stories which Puck makes 
(_Hstincti\'ely its own, and does it so well that 
e\'ery one wonders what is coming next. 
File relator of the stories in this book is not 
a charming )'Oung woman, but a tramp 
pkunber who has reached the depths of im- 
pecuniosit)- by being conscientious, and the 
scene of the story is the home of a mil- 
lionaire d)-speptic in the State of New 
jerse)'. The man of money needs to be 
amused, and the plumber can tell stories as 
long as he is sure of three square meals a 
da)', so the arrangement goes on for a dozen 
nights, and the millionaire's charming daugh- 
ter sits by to listen, with the usual result to 
both man and maiden. The stories are 
serious and im])robable — a coml:)ination 
which makes them qviite limny, and the)' 
are liberall)' besprinkled with ])ictin'es by 
Puck's best artists. — Chiefs A/aga=iiic. 

In Boards, -^rxH^. In Paper, jc Cents. 

All Bootse/h-rs. 

Pr )f,ul, frvn the Piibltsliers . on reeeipf ef fr'iee. 



One of the special weekly attractions 
of our humorous contemporary Puck, is a 
short story which does n't much resemble 
short stories published elsewhere. 

"RIAVERICKS" 

they have been called of late, and " Maver- 
icks " is the title of a prett)- \olume just 
published, containing- about twenty of them 
by as many writers. Among the contribu- 
tors are W. J. Henderson, Brander Mat- 
thews, Madeline Bridges, George H. [essop, 
Tudor Jenks, Flavel S. Mines, R. K. Mun- 
kittrick, and Puck's editor, Mr. Pnmner, 
whose " Short Sixes " formed the initial 
volume of the series of which " Ma\'ericks " 
is the latest issue. To any one in search 
of something which will makt.' Iiim laugh 
this little book may be salely commended. 
The pictures, of which there are many, are 
quite as funny as the tales, and are all by 
Puck's artists. -.v, v. nc-ai.i. 

Ill Boards, $i.ix>. fii P.ipcr, jO Cents. 

All Pootsclh-rs. 

By M.iil. fivm the Publisher!, .vi reeeipt <'f fiiee. 
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FROM PUCK 

Bi-.Ulu a n.oi'fi rollf-rii'Ui ••/ I'u ■> :iin,rn(ltJ fi '■/■■>■< I'l', <:.s, Potiii.^ and Pictur&s 
fiorn I'urk. 
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Application. 
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